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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age emeaieed payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option Prospectuses to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 











Carpets 


TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 





ARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of infants.’ 


IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE'’SS FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 








BONUS YEAR 1892. 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONCST THE ASSURED. 


NATIONA 


The next Division of Profits will be 

FOR MUTUAL made as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 

LIFE ASSURANCE. all now assuring will participate. | 
ACCUMULATED FUND, . . £4,500,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, . .  .  . 8,300,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, . ...... 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, .  .  . 4,000,000 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 








LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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i The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS OPENED on THURSDAY, the 7th inst., and will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, the 12th inst., for both 
if LONDON and COUNTRY APPLICATIONS. 


THE CALIFORNIA (MEXICO) LAND COMPANY, 


LIMITED, ! 


Offer for Public Subscription 50,200 LAND WARRANTS, to Bearer, and subject to no liability, 
DivipEp INro 
5000 Land Warrants for 310 Acres each = £50 or Frs. 1250 | 10,000 Land Warrants for 124 Acres each £20 or Frs.500 
35,200 Land Warrants for 62 Acres each £10 or Frs. 250 
Representing 4,972,400 Acres of Land in Lower California (Mexico), situated on the east side of the Peninsula of Lower California, and west of the 
Gulf of California, south of the 28th degree of north latitude 























. owners of the above lands, being desirous of bringi hem befor 1e public in acon- | J-imited, an amount equivalent to the extent of their guarantee, to be invested on behalf of the 
venient shape for investment, and at the same time encouraging emigration, have, in con Land Warrant holders in British C« in the names of their trustees 
sideration of tl sue to them of the Land Warrants, caused the lands to be transferred | The first ten coupons will be stamped with the words, * Minimum dividen 1 of 4 per cent. per 
a | ee : : 
nto the names 1e California (Mex land Company, Limited, who hold t n trust,to | annum guaranteed,’ and the date when payable (the first being due on the 4th October next). 
develop, administer, and realise the e for tt yenefit of the Land Warrant holders, as mentioned = | Phe holder f land Warrants will thus have a security uniting the privileges of a Debenture 
below. The Lands, a rding = oil y ‘ f the transfer Bond (including the right to be drawn for payment at a pretium of ico per cent.) with all the a 
six n of the Company, ure held on a full and absolute title a wading to the law of Mexi ft iivalent | vantages of a divice pay toe 
to a freehold title in Englis aw It is well known that, ving to oo idministration, Mexico is now entering upon an era of 
The owners of the 1 s have now instructed the California (Mexico) Land Company, advancement and prosperity 
Limited, to offer t ription < Land Warrants of £50 each, 1 land Railway traffics are incre ng every new line opened, and the value of land is rapidly 
Warrants of £20 ea i Warrants of #10 each to bearer and wit ibility, | advancing, Tower California, divided by a mere boundary line from the State of California, U.S.A 
representing 310 acres, 124 acre nd 62 acres of land respective! } Is acce blé at almost every point from the sea. According tothe reports received, there are nine 
m excellent harbours along t ist, of which La Paz is on the southern terminus of the Company 
yable 
a 3 - lands, and all others but Cor 1 Ba the property belonging to the holders of the 
wenty } nt 1 plication Twenty-five per t : thes May , 
. y land Warr 
thirty per cent. (3 n Allotment wenty-five per cent. (25/7) on the 15t , . 
yt . At the present time this territory may be mpared to Upper California before the discovery 
Applications addressed to the Company’w be received at the Offices of the Compa ind of the gold-mines and the equent development of the agricultural wealth of the State 
' . ' 
4 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C.; and 41 Faubourg Montmartre, Paris; and by the Bankers, the in I er California, which twenty, ieven ten years ayo, were in the same condition as those 
Imperial Bank, Limited, 6 Lothbury, for and on behalf of the Company represented by the Land Warrants, are now worth from 20 dols. to 1000 dols. (£4 to £200) an acre 
The holders of the Land Warrants are entitled to—An absolute right at any tine within ten At the est of the bove prices, the £10 Land Warrants would each represent a value of 
years from ist March 1891 t lect for tivation i settlement the tity of the n £24 
| expressed, and in any part of the property of 4,972.4 acres a how n the map mpanylg The Land Warrant " ere for 1 potion on behalf of the Vendors represent 4@72,4 
the prospectus, which n have bee 1, lea r taken for r er re f w it fr the Mexican Government, and are subject to the 
rposes by the Company or others, t land so selected to be duly transferred to the warrant conditior fa deed of trust, dated fifth day of August 1891, and of a supplementary deed of tr 
t er or his nominee on the surrender for cancellati of the Land Warrant ill pol dated first d f March 1 n between the Company and James Mellor Paulton, Esq., M 
appertaining thereto then remaining unpa ul t y to the payment of st of transfer and of 4 West Cl 1 Street, Mayfair, at Henry Fletcher, Esq., of 23 Milton Street, london, wi 
rvey fec whor behalf of the Ider f the I 4 Warrants, the said ¢ npany has entered into 
Holders of Land Warrants w t exercise their right to se nd for iltivat id nants t erve t trust red by the said deed 
tlement leave the management and sale of the lands to the Califor Me ) Land Con ny, I inagement of the i vested in the California (Mexico) Land Company, Limite 
j ted, subject to the following stipulations of the trust-deed i rd e with tl nditions of the trust-deeds, in consideration of which the Company will 
’ _ . : 4 
. : " P entitled 1 nmission of r cent. of the net proceeds of all sales of land which may 
The holder of each Land Warrant is entitled to a proport part or re of th ’ 
b 4 a effect lerat of ue tand the rov of the pital to work and 
f the development or sale of t e-mentioned 4,972.4 r fl | E 
t ( e-half the ! ts resulting from such wor 
reaming un r t r | Warr ri 
I i ve 
aside the 10 per cent. next mentioned fr time tot ! ‘ tr te tern fthe deed : : 
. é 2 oY ‘ : The present owner ft War have bound themselves to pay to the Califor 
f trust, at dates to be fixed by ivertisement as therein mentioned Su listr tion will take 
eer oe ‘ ‘ 2 : z Mex land Company, Limite proportion to the number of and Warrants + 
effect as and by way ofad rati f dividend, t 1 on presentat of t . : : : 
: ri i t s pt tot t of £20,000, in respect of which they will have allotted 
annexed to the I| Warrant r of t 1px to be fr time t ej may ! 
; ‘ ry 
equired ued : 
I ecd erred to may be ected, pre to the se of the subscription, at the 
1. Ten pertcent. (1 )ofthe net proceeds accruing ‘to the ! lers of "the I Warrants offices of M rs. Slaughter & May, S« tors to the Company, 21 Great Winchester Street, ] 
| be set aside for a reserve fund, and each time the said reserve fund sha ve increased to at lon, E.C., where the title the property ! € 
least £3000, a drawing of numbers of the land Warrants shall take place corresponding to the Applications for land Warrants should be made on the forms ynpanying the prospect 
ve-named amount or an nts The Land Warrant rawn) W tt time of pay it of 1 forwarde together th the nt of the dey t, to the Company’s Banker If the wh 
next dividend be redeemed at 100 per t. premium, or £1 francs) each land Warrant int apy for y apy t is not allotted, the surplus of the amount paid on deposit w 
of £50 (1250 fran L4ot1 frar ea ind Warrant of £20 (< ral ind f frar e appropriated towar t e on tu t, and when no allotment is made the 
« 1 Land Warrant‘tof # frar together with su lividend " then be due, after umount will be returned i 
h all interest in the Company represented t : land Warrant shall cease etermine Failure to pay any msta , enders previous payments liable to forfeiture. 
l. ive I War r “f ent! a r rrendered * t 
, ‘A ih . i 2. Pr t naps, and for f application can be obtained at the COMPANY'S BANKER 
» Sh r and’ W r } | 
i 2 4 a . e COMPANY, and fror REUTER'S T L} RAM CO) 
hereof 
ij ” ! ( their ON 
h. Three n th fore any raw 1 Warr st 
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THE CALIFORNIA (MEXICO) LAND COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Registered 2nd May 1888 under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 
CAPITAL £250,000, of which £55,640 has been issued. 


DIRECTORS. 
MajJOR-GENERAL F. CHENEVIX TRENCH, C.M.G., 32 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
M. M. MOORE, Ese. (Messrs. W. B. HuGGiIns & Co.), 55 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
MONSIEUR MAX MOHR, 46 Rue des Jeuneurs, Paris. 
MonsiEUkR CONSTANT ROUSSEAU, 113 Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE LAND WARRANT HOLDERS. 
JAMES MELLOR PAULTON, Eso., M.P., Boughton Hall, Woking. 
HENRY FLETCHER, Eso., of Messrs. A. W. & W. H. FLETCHER, 23 Milton Street, London. 


BANKERS. 
THE IMPERIAL BANK, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, Austin Friars, 1.C. 
MANAGER IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. MANAGER IN LONDON. 
HENRI SCHMID, Ese., La Paz, Baja California. H. B. GREENWOOD, Esg. 


- OFFICES. 
13 AND 14 ABCHiURCH LANE, LONDON. | 41 FAUBOURG MONTMARTRE, PARIS, 








A Stock Exchange Quotation will be applied for. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION son SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


W.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE. CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and enaited Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiteo) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
24 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.: and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 
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DANIELS’ CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGD.) 
Containing 


IT'WELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
dire ctions. 
Aster, finest double 
Candytuft, choice mix 


Nasturtium, Tom Thumb’ 
ed Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Godetia, new, large-flowe red Convolvulus Major 


Mignonette, sweet-scente: ansv, choice mixed 
Scarlet “ytd Clarkia integripetala, et 
Post tree 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 


produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
s. 6d., 5 78. 6Gd., ros. 6d., 1ss., and 1s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 
] JANIELS BROS. THE QUEEN’s SKEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST | 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


re —ae POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS — 





Children’s bordered 1/3 \ 3 vce nstitched : SN 
Ladies’ aes) 
Gents’ .. on ae 6. eS a =. aie 








IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/0 per doz. Table C loths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. e ach. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., wove! rand en roidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 ae doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dox 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress F redidlck of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 








JAMES R, OSGOOD, MCILVAINE & Co.'s 
Bearers cnr 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 


By Sr. GEorGE Mivart, F.R.S. vols. demy 8vo, buckram, 32s. 





HAMILTON AIDE. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


A Novel of American Society. 
By HamwitLron Aipe. vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. April 12 


ys iF 
BETSY. 
By ‘V Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Aprils 


‘GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


FROM THE EASY- CHAIR. 


os. GrKORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 16mo,c sky a, 38. 6d. |.A pri/ 12. 
The ConTENTS lude :—Di pkens Ri ins, 1868 Seen 1d—A Little Dinner 


with Wischens Rot aor th owning ca: Weed ce, etc. etc. 


THE HON. LADY INGLIS'S DIARY. 


THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


A wages 
By the H« urable LApy INGLIS. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d 

The Times says ‘Gives not only a clear account of what happened, but an 
account which no Re i can read without a glow of patriotic pride in the 
splendid a of his countrymen, ar d perh aps still more of his countrywome 
| In yne sense the story is old enough, but in another and a better sense it never can 
> old. and never he too often told Fe »w can now tell it as Lady Inglis tells it 
sy BLANCHE Wittis Howarp and WILLIAM SHARP. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

A y 
From a ee in The Daily a legraph:—‘ Two authors have, in a recent book, 
hit upon a novel id ... Mr. William Sh arp an Miss Howard, with a fine dis 
lait for all that is yer neyed and conventional, have exchanged their respective 





r 
s, and, while the autho yress has taken the pen of the husband, the author has 

e himself resp sible for the wife. . . . We shall continue to regard them with 
all wh admiration ‘hes is due to original explorers in an untravelled domain 


‘UNCLE REMUS'S’ NEW STORY. 
A PLANTATION PRINTER: 


The Adventures of a Georgia Boy during the War. 
By Jor: CHanpLer Harris (* Uncle games! ), Author of ‘ Balaam and his 


Master.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘The coon and fox hunts are intere _ nner amusing.'’—G/asgew Herald. 
*Evervbody who took delight in our o old friend *‘ Uncle Remus” will thoroughly 
enjoy ‘‘A Plantation Printer.” ’—/xnch. 





SLOOOOeememrnmomw—w"”— 


‘London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, M°SILVAINE & CO. 


45 ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








‘PREACHERS OF THE AGE SER/ES.’| LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES KEENE, the Punch Artist. By 
GEORGE SOMES Layakb, B.A. With Portrait and 30 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, including 
New Volumes. 15 Photogravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. (Shortly. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 250 copies for England and America, demy]4to, boards, Witn 
MESSAGES TO THE MULTITUDE: | Exrxa iuusteations, THREE GUINEAS NET. 

being Ten Representative Sermons selected at 
Mentone and Two Unpublished Addresses | 

delivered o M 10rabl ccasions. By Rev. C. ™ 
H. SPURGEON. With Photogravure Portrait. | MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Lorp Ranpvo.ru 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [7 uesday. | CHURCHILL, M. P. With special Photogravure Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol. 


demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. [Almost Ready. 
THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. | By Rev. FROM THE ARCTIC OCEAN TO THE YELLOW SEA: The Narrative 


Full lilustrated Prospectus on Application. 


tiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With | of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. By Jutius M. Pricer, F.R.G.S. 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
; [ 7 uesday. | April, 
CONVERSATIONS WITH CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavang Durry. With 
LIGHT AND PEACE: Sermons 3 ‘ 


Photogravure Portraits ot Mr. and Mrs. CARLYLE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Shor tly. 
and Addresses By H. ER. ReyNoLps, D.D., 


Pf “ositncia'w sd" uray | THE, LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN, SIR HENRY EVELYN WOOD. ly Cunuss 
bi uli = Wituiams, War Correspondent ot /e Daily Chronicle. With Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
(April. 


A NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAP REVISED ‘THE EARL OF DERBY. By Georce Saintspury. Being the New Volume 


MONTHLY ISSUE OI in the ‘Queen's Prime Ministers’ Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
|Next Week. 


P Ne: 
WIL l lA M B L A ‘h k § The political questions chiefly discussed are the rise and progress of the new Tories after the first Reform Bill, 
Robert Pe 


the origin and meaning of Lord Derby's change ot pa ty, his relations with Sir Rober el and with Mr. Disraeli, 


NO VELS and the political importance otf Nis leac lerst ip in Government and Opposition 
Second Edition Now Read i hotog: P 


eady, with Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Al LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis or Lorne. Being the Sixth Volume 
in the ‘(Queen's Prime Ministers’ Series. 
2s. 6d. per volume. ‘The Marg us ot Lorne’s litt! XOK Must b onsulted by every student who wishes to geta thor igh under- 
ee pean history in the early part of the century. ‘he documents to which the author has obtained 
IN SILK ATTIRE access are both interesting and authoritative. Standard, Jan. 

-feee CONSTANTINE, the Last Emperor of the Greeks. The Conquest of 
[Just Ready. stanunople by the — (A. D. 1453); alter the latest historical researches. By CHEbomit MijATOVICH, 

formerly Servian Mini at the Court of St. James. ead Cre wn Svo, gilt top, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


"a Just heady, 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. HOW TO — A GOOD PLAY. By Frank Arcuer. Crown 8vo, 


(Ready. buckram, gilt top, ¢ | Aecady. 
The book is full wy usetul Pr actical advice.’ —Scotsman. Rez 
A DAUGHTER OF HETH. ONTENTS.— Play-writing and the who have t it Successful Plays and how to estimate the m—(Qualities 
x 1ired to Write a Play—On the Me anism of a Piay—Types of Character and Dialogue — Practical Hints and 
With Portrait of the Author (Ready. | ro Ai sis—Deductions and General Advice. 
THE THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH SEVERN. By Wiciiam Snare. 
i With Px it and other Illustrations. Roya , One Guinea. [Aeady. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES ‘A handsome volume. . . . ‘To most people, of course, Severn is only interesting because of his intimate con 
nection with the poet who was Parag ex to Nave been kKilied Dy Cruel reviewers. Independently, however, of his 
friendship tor **my beloved Keats, = eph Severn was a considerable painter, and a man to whose winsome per- 
OF A PHAETON. s me Mr. Ruskin has borne generous testimony ; and as durit 1g his « ynsular services he saw before his eyes the 
gradual dae: cess of the liberation of Ital aly, the producti f Mr. Sharp's biography will have an interest to many 
(Ready. | others besides s t ly Telegraph 
THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 1891. Containing a com- 
‘An excellent shillingsworth is ‘‘ Scribner.”’ plete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1891, with their sizes, prices, 
St. James's Gazette. and publishers’ names; also of the principal books pastidend in the United States of America, with the 
9 . addition of an * Index to Subjects Royal 8vo, ss. [Readye 
SCRIBNER S ‘The English Catalogue is a publication of national importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be « ompared with il as a ready guide to the vast fields of modern public ations. Daily News, March 24. 
MAGAZINE A HISTORY OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By Gr- 
. | BEKT R. REDGRAVE, Author of ‘ Lives of David Cox and De Wint. New Volume of the Poynter's Series 
of Handbooks of Art. Hllustrated with 34 Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, | Just Ready 
APRIL NUMBER just ready. , 
COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE WORLD’S TWENTY-NINE METAL MONE- 
An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. TARY SYSTEMS, also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, Silver, and Inconvertible Paper 
’ on the Unit of Weight System. With Aids to the Construction of the Science of Money. By JoHN HENRY 
CONTENTS. NORMAN. Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. | Apri, 
THE nang ag _ AWAKENIN ’ re 
Rouper A. Wooo, The frstarttleivtheree. | HOW TO TIE SALMON FLIES. By Capt. J. H. Harr. With about 70 
on *The Pon in Great Cities. Drawings by | Wood Engravings from Photographs by Mr. C. O'Mgrara, and Engravings of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo, 
HuGu THomson, and Others. ; cloth, 12s. 6d. Ready. 
CHARLES KEENE OF ‘PUNCH.’ (GerorcE Somes ‘Captain Hale has, in short, supplied us with the best work on the tying of salmon flies yet produced.’ —-/7e/d. 
AYARD. Illustrations 1 from blocks , a ee . 
fur ished t y the yeas Tr, onde: rn + a er DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. By W ILLIAM BLACK. New Edition. ( rown 


1e€ possession of the executors of the 


CHARLES KEENE 
AN EGYPTIAN BANQUET. T. W. Hiccinson 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Chaps. 4-6. Ropert GRAN1 


THE NEW PARKS OF THE CITY OF NEW | THE LADY OF FORT ST. JOHN: LOW’S ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
YORK. E.S. Napa. (Illustrated.) By M. H. CatHERwoop, Author of ‘ The Roman: Uniform with RUDYARD KIPLING'S Tales. 


of Dollard.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 


‘GOLDEN MASHONALAND.’ Frank Manpy. NEW VOLUMES, demy 
(Illustrated.) EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. ae 
THE WRECKER. Chaps. 20, 21. Ropert Louis - H. Gorvon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. THE VISITORS’ BOOK: or, 


} 


ate 8vo. clotl [Just Ready, 
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NOTES 

Tue House of Commons spent a most grievous and un- 
profitable day on Friday in Committee of Supply on the 
vote for the Royal Palaces. Mr. Morton was to the fore 
as usual, and Holyrood House came in for a long share 
of attention. The only interesting feature in the discus- 
sion was Mr. Labouchere’s renewed attempt to force the 
hand of the Government in the matter of the dissolution, 
under cover of a solicitude that the general election, if it 
take place in the autumn, should be upon the new register. 
Mr. Balfour refused to give any definite pledge on that 
point ; and Mr. Gladstone, while earnestly desiring to 
‘accelerate the operation of the new register,’ could not 
see his way to support Mr. Labouchere’s motion for 
the reduction of the vote by one-half. On Monday 
the debate on the bill that disposes of the Equiva- 
lent Grant to Scotland was continued with all the old 
pertinacity and dulness. Gladstonian contends with and 
refutes Gladstonian so triumphantly on this topic that 
one is compelled to believe the Government measure to 
be an equitable and satisfactory compromise. Its second 
reading was carried by a majority of 58. In Committee, 
on the Small Holdings Bill, an amendment by Mr. Cobb 
in favour of instituting Parish Councils was rejected by 
the narrow majority of 27; while a more insidious proposal 
of Mr. Stephens to hand over the power of trafficking 
in land to the local sanitary authority or the vestries in 
combination with the County Council, which received Mr. 
Gladstone's support, was exploded by the still narrower 
one of 24. 


On Tuesday Sir Michael Hicks Beach moved (and cear- 
ried) his motion that the directors and late manager of the 
Cambrian Railway be summoned to appear at the bar of 
the House on Thursday in consequence of the report of 
the Select Committee on the Hours of Railway Servants. 
The whole of the sitting subsequently was occupied 
with the Small Holdings Bill, in regard to which Mr. 
Oldroyd moved that Town Councils in non-county 
burghs should be invested with like powers to County 
Councils and Town Councils in county burghs. Mr. 
Chaplin opposed this amendment, as calculated to upset 
the whole financial arrangements of the measure ; and it 
was ultimately rejected by a majority of 30. Thereafter 
Mr. Collings procured the striking-out of the words which 
confined the benefit of the Act to * labouring men’; and 
when the time for adjournment came the Committee was 
in full discussion of that blessed word compulsion, a 
controversy raised by Sir Walter Foster. On Wednesday 
Mr. Gerald Balfour moved the second reading of the 
Rating of Machinery Bill, which was designed, he said, to 
avert a danger that threatened the industrial community. 
Sir E. Birkbeck, who moved its rejection, contended that 
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an attempt was being made to relieve manufacturers of 
burdens at the expense of tenant-farmers, general traders, 
and owners of small properties. The Government main- 
tained a neutral attitude towards the measure, and the 
second reading was carried by a majority of 110. 


Or the ten hours’ sitting on Thursday a considerable 
portion was frittered away by the unprecedented number 
of a hundred and seventeen questions : nearly half of them 
by Irish members on matters of little moment. The rest of 
the night was devoted to consideration of the breach of pri- 
vilege by the directors and late manager of the Cambrian 
Railway, in dismissing Stationmaster Hood for his evidence 
before the Select Committee on Railway Servants’ Hours. 
On these gentlemen appearing at the bar, Mr. Maclure, 
one of their number, who represents the Stretford Division 
of Lancashire, expressed their regret for any unintentional 
breach of privilege arising from the discharge of their duty 
to the shareholders and the public. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach moved that the offenders should be admonished by 
the Speaker; and, though the Gladstonians (with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Gladstone, who made good his contention 
that he, at least, is no Gladstonian) raged furiously to- 
gether, this sensible course was ultimately adopted by 349 


to 70 votes. 





Tue Board of Agriculture reports only two fresh cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease during last week. Several dis- 
tricts all over the country are scheduled, but Mr. Chaplin 
pointed out at Leicester that, whereas in 1880 during the 
ninth week of the epidemic there were one hundred and 
eighteen new outbreaks, this year there were only four in 
the same period: a result which justifies the steps that 
have been taken towards a strict enforcement of the regu- 
lations. Furthermore, the trade in live cattle with the 
Continent is now entirely suspended ; although the meat- 
supply is only diminished by one-fourth per cent. The 
reason for this step is the utter impossibility of guarantee- 
ing immunity where cattle are largely imported. In no 
country are the regulations so strict as in Holland, yet 
the plague has broken out there. Mr. Chaplin believes 
that his action will end in the establishment of a large 


trafic in dead meat. 





Aumep Eyous Pasua, the Sultan’s Commissioner, has 
arrived at last at Cairo with the firman of investiture of the 
new Khedive in his pocket. It is a sealed document of 
which no copy has been made, and its contents are known 
only to the Caliph and to the Fates ; perhaps also to the 
French. But the other people interested can give a guess 
at what it contains ; and it is generally believed that it 
decrees a trimming of the Egyptian frontier towards Syria, 
by cutting off the Sinai Peninsula therefrom, with the 
control which possession of that region of bald deserts and 
sacred sites gives over the line of the Suez Canal. This, 
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however, is not a matter that can be settled solely at Con- 
stantinople, by Franco-Turkish chicane ; and at the in- 
stance of Lord Salisbury the Turkish Commissioner has 
been told that he must postpone the reading of his master’s 
firman until something more is known of its terms. 





Sout AMERICAN revolution is at once conservative and 
progressive. While it cherishes its good old weapons and 
methods, it is abreast the inventions of the new revolu- 
tionary age. A Radical plot has been discovered at 
Buenos Ayres to overthrow the present Argentine Govern- 
ment of compromise. The plans included ‘the murder of 
President Pellegrini and Generals Roca and Mitre, and 
to proclaim Dr. Aden Dictator. ‘ Bombs have been found 
in the Radical Clubs.’ The leaders have been arrested, 
and Buenos Ayres placed in a state of siege. Roca is the 
strong man of the hour, and is not in the habit of sparing 
adversaries, whether Indians or Cristiafios. Those who 
know him believe him to be capable not only of making 
short work of the conspirators, but of inventing the con- 
spiracy to that end. In Venezuela the revolutionaries 
have two strings to their bow—assassination and war. 
They have made secret attempts on the life of President 
Palacio; and they are advancing in force on Caracas. 
South America has, however, one piece of good news. Mr. 
Patrick Egan has got his congé: he has been granted six 
months’ leave of absence from Chili. He will find em- 
ployment more congenial—it cannot be called more use- 
ful—in bossing the Irish vote in New York. 


Tue Italian affair at New Orleans revealed an astonish- 
ingly weak point in the constitution of the United States : 
since it discovered that the Federal authorities could not 
interfere in the administration of justice in any individual 
State. All that could be done in respect of the treaty 
rights of foreigners was to pay an indemnity to relatives 
of victims, if facts seemed to warrant it. At the same 
time, the United States Government could not and would 
not let a foreign power deal with any particular State 
in such a difficulty as that at New Orleans. In this 
case Italy had little ground for complaint, because Hen- 
nessey's murderers merely got their deserts, rough-and- 
ready as was the justice meted out. But it might work 
disastrously on another occasion, and an international 
complication might end in a bloody war—all through a 
flaw in the constitution. The United States did not free 
England from responsibility on the ground of defective 
legislation in the case of the Alabama : but now that herself 
has had taste of a similar difficulty, at much less cost, she is 
about to consider a bill to empower the Federal Courts 
to deal with offences committed in any State against the 
treaty rights of fhreigners. It is encouraging to other 
nations to learn.that she recognises any point in her con- 
stitution to be capable of improvement. 





Tue ‘ Russification of Russia’ proceeds apace, by the 
double process of expulsion and exclusion. With one 
hand the Tsar thrusts out his Jews; with the other he 
keeps out his German neighbours. A new scheme has 
been drawn up by the Minister of the Interior, directed 
chiefly against the Teuton invasion of the Western Pro- 
vinees. Foreigners are to be forbidden to acquire pro- 
perty outside of towns, and those already in possession of 
lands will be compelled either to adopt the Russian 
nationality within three years or sell off and leave the 
country. Not to evérybody who wishes to become a 
Russian subject will that, however, be granted. The ap- 
plicant must show that he is conversant with the Russian 
language and with the ‘fundamental laws of the Em- 
pire’ before being allowed to take the oath of allegiance : 
conditions which, if applied to the native populations of 
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the Tsar's dominions, would on the first count shut out 
half, and on the second ninety-nine hundredths, of them 
from the privilege of citizenship. It would hardly have 
occurred to people at a distance that there is a danger at 
this moment of a rush of aliens to invest in Russian land 
or to share the privileges of Russian citizenship. But at 
St. Petersburg hatred of the German is even greater than 
horror of the Jew. 





Tue Bulgarian Government has addressed a note to the 
Porte urging that a stricter watch be kept upon the 
doings of Bulgarian emigrants at Constantinople ; and not 
(as has been reported) demanding the extradition of any 
one at all. Roumania has put an old act in force, which 
forbids aliens—in this case Bulgarian exiles 





to remain in 
the country without a permit, and the Servian Govern- 
ment has likewise (it is said, at the instigation of the 
Triple Alliance) determined not to allow these gentry to 
settle and plot at Belgrade. Meanwhile one Merdan 
has been arrested (on the confession of an accomplice) at 
Constantinople for the Vulkovitch assassination ; whilst 
two former Bulgarian officials who know, or are said 
to know all about, the Beltcheff murder have returned 
with free pardons and first-class passes to Sofia, A con 
spiracy has come to light in Odessa, wherein are impli- 
cated Russians and Bulgars both ; and one feature of this 
is said to be the complete espial of the country by Rus- 
sian officers—disguised. That is a most unlikely under- 
taking for Russian officers: there are too many natives 
to do the work and sell the information. 

Tue Lushais have given another taste of their quality. 
They have followed up the retiring British column, and, 
descending upon a tea-estate near the Assam border, have 
slaughtered thirty-eight coolie labourers, and taken captive 
others upon whom they laid hands. The manager of the 
Boorvoncherra property and his family were fortunately 
able to make their escape. Vengeance will be meted out 
for this raid, and preparations are being made for sending 
a large military expedition up into the hills. The great 
difficulty is always that of catching your Lushai. Mean 
while a good account has been given of the predatory 
Kachyens on the Chinese frontier of Burmah. The villages 
concerned in the attack on Captain Davies's column near 
Sadon have submitted ; the treacherous Tswaba of Kritu 
has been captured ; trade routes to China have been re- 
opened ; and trouble is at an end until the next time. 

On ‘Tuesday the County Council was again occupied, 
after its own peculiar fashion, with the Deputy-Chairman’s 
salary : that is to say, a proposal was made to rescind the 
resolution passed last week. Fortunately, no Moderate of 
position was mixed up in this discreditable move, whilst 
Mr. Fordell and Colonel Hughes took the sensible view 
that an official whose duties are similar to a town-clerk’s 
ought to be decently paid for services which exact both 
time and trouble : which, in fact, require his whole atten- 
tion. After a silly attempt to prevent the chief officer of 
the Fire Brigade from inspecting the appliances at the 
War Office, the Council discussed the recommendation 
which the Theatres Committee is to submit to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons now inquiring into 
matters connected with the licensing of places of amuse 
ment. They are as might be expected: the Council's 
Committee is to be the sole licensing authority—though, 
as Mr. Routledge remarked, it is most profoundly dis- 
trusted by managers—and undertakes to assimilate the 
Hall to the ‘legitimate shop.’ Likewise, it may do its 
business in private—without appeal even to the full 
Council, and armed with the ordinary privileges of a court 
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of law. Fortunately, it is not in the Council’s power to 
command success herein. Whilst the debate was proceed- 
ing, Mr. John Burns was outside preaching patience to a 
deputation of unemployed. 





Tue leaders of the Durham miners informed the masters 
that as the men refused to accept any reduction of wages 
(about half of them voted at the ballot, and the majority 
of these was roughly two to one), they wished to resume 
work on the old terms. To this gratuitous impertinence 
the Masters’ Association replied that it could not reopen 
the mines before the wages question had been settled. 
In a second circular it explains that the present state 
of the market makes the reduction even more necessary 
than before : moreover, since the mines have neither been 
pumped nor ventilated, they will be able to employ much 
fewer men than formerly. The Cumberland miners are 
steadfast in refusing a fifteen per cent. reduction: the 
Newcastle engineers are no nearer a conclusion of their 
strike than they were two months ago; and the em- 
ployees of four large manufactories in the Potteries, to 
the tune of fifteen thousand men, are to be locked out at 
once by reason of disputes as to the number of appren- 
tices to be employed. 

Mr. Joun Murray, the third of the name, died last 
Saturday. He had known Scott and Byron : had, in fact, 
seen them together, and was present at the famous dinner 
where Scott announced himself to be the writer of the 
Waverley Novels. ‘The well-known series of handbooks was 
conceived and in part executed by him, and he carried on 
worthily the tradition of courtesy and fair dealing for 
which his house is famous. Lord Arthur Russell was a 
learned and able man who rather avoided the publicity 
to which his talents entitled him. Mr. Brinsley Richards 
was The Times’ correspondent at Berlin, whither he was 
translated a few months ago, but his best work was done 
at Vienna. Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the well-known anti- 
quary; Mr. J. W. Beadel, who in ’85 was returned unop- 
posed as a Conservative for Mid-Essex ; Mr. John Rhind, 
A.R.S.A., sculptor ; and (at the age of a hundred and five) 
Don Gaspar Costella, who was at Trafalgar and outlived 


Cartigny—are also dead. 





Tue law relating to the pledging of scrip securities (z.e. 
bonds to bearer) is in an uncertain state. In the case of 
Shettield v. The London Joint-Stock Bank, the Lords de- 
cided that the Bank did not acquire a good title to such 
securities deposited with it as covers for an advance, be- 
cause no inquiry was made as to the right of the borrower, 
a money-lender, to pledge them. The same tribunal has 
just decided, in the case of Simmons v. The London Joint- 
Stock Bank, that the Bank has a good title to securities 
dishonestly pledged with it by one of its customers, a 
stockbroker. To the lay mind the cases are on all-fours. 
The City is pleased, of course, with the later decision ; 
but then there is no guarantee that it may not be upset 
in a year or two. Surely a short Act might be passed 
placing the matter on a sound basis. 


Tue California (Mexico) Land Company, Limited, offers 
for public subscription 50,200 Land Warrants, to bearer and 
subject to no liability. Divided into 5000 at £50 for 510 
acres, 10,000 at £20 for 124 acres, and 35,200 at £10 for 
62 acres, the stock represents 4,972,400 acres of land in 
Lower California (Mexico). The capital is £250,000, 
whereof £55,640 has been issued; and the vendors have 
guaranteed a minimum dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. 
for the first five years. The subscription lists close on or 
before Tuesday. 
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A WORD TO ULSTER 


71TH the best will in the world to approve of 
every Unionist effort, we are wholly unable to 
say ditto to the language used last week at Down- 
shire House. We trust that we are not wanting in 
sympathy for the Ulster Loyalists. We perfectly under- 
stand the indignation and the disgust with which they 
must look forward to the mere prospect of Home Rule. 
To the Protestants of Ulster it is naturally revolting 
that ‘their property, rights, and interests’ should be 
threatened by a proposal which would place them at 
the mercy of an Irish majority led by certain persons 
with whom we are nauseously familiar. If the threat 
of such a fate exasperate them to the use of strong 
language, we are well content to leave the task of 
preaching at them to the cant-mongers of the other 
side. They that have been converted to Home Rule 
by the violence of Irish treason affect, consistently 
enough, a pious horror at strong language on the lips 
of Irish loyalty. But it is a very different matter when 
the representatives of Ulster meet and propose to resist 
Home Rule—if ever it be established by law—in the 
spirit and with the methods of the very persons whom 
we and they desire to see kept under the rigid restraint 
of law. 

Now, this was exactly what the Belfast deputation 
did at Downshire House; and although its language was 
not exactly endorsed, it was not explicitly condemned, 
by the Parliamentary representatives of Ulster. It 
rather met with that veiled approval which Nationalist 
members have been in the habit of giving to the more 
base and criminal—if not more violent—talk of their 
own followers. And, whatever excuse there be for Ulster 





(and excuses are not wanting), we hold that here was at 
least a great error of judgment on the part of all who 
attended the meeting. Most of the message brought 
by the Belfast deputation from certain private confer- 
ences—‘at which the view was strongly expressed that 
the determination of the Protestants of Ulster not to 
submit to the proposal to hand them over to an 
Irish Parliament* should be publicly recorded—was 
laudable enough. Expressions of loyalty are excel- 
lent: though we are surprised that the Ulstermen do 
not see to what an extent they weaken such expres- 
sions by a declaration of their purpose to rebel. More : 
it is very right indeed ‘to appeal to the Nationalist 
leaders to desist from pressing a proposal which must 
inevitably produce disturbance and arrest the progress 
of the country, and to the English and Scottish electo- 
rate to pause before committing two Irelands to a 
struggle certain to be disastrous to the best interests 
of both.” The vice of the message lies in the utter- 
ance of the Ulstermen’s ‘determination to take no 
part in its (the Home Rule Parliament's) organisation 
or proceedings, and to passively resist its laws and taxa- 
tion as having no binding force on them.’ For this, 
though it is said by Loyalists, is the Jacobin Theory pure 
and simple. Before Ulster can be called upon to take 
part in the proceedings of an Irish Parliament, that body 
must have been set up in the usual course by the Im- 
perial Parliament and the Crown: which powers Ulster, 
together with the rest of the country, is bound to obey. 
In asserting that they would not consider the acts of 
such a legislative body as binding, the Ulstermen use 
the Jacobin language of the revolutionary parties of all 
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countries and all times. They are more particularly 
repeating (with merely superficial differences of form) 
the common rant of the Irish Nationalist about the in- 
competence of an ‘ alien Parliament... We are not con- 
cerned to dispute the academic proposition that men 
may be morally justified in resisting an injustice set up 
byalaw. Beyond all question the probability that Home 
Rule would lead to a ‘squalid version of the Thirty Years’ 
War’ is one of many excellent reasons for not setting 
it up. But it is none the less childish to begin talking 
at this time about appealing to the wtima ratio of 
oppressed and outraged men. There is no need for 
such big words yet, and dignity as well as common 
sense should show the wisdom of not using them till 
such a need be very clear. The Unionist who thinks 
that need visible now must be a very chicken-hearted 
creature. There is not even a formal majority in the 
House of Commons for Home Rule ; and, for our part, 
we do not believe that there ever will be one for any 
such bill as Mr. Gladstone can elaborate. In the 
meantime, the use of treasonable language can only 
serve to parallel the kindred rhetoric of the Separa- 
tists, and to weaken that great and implacable con- 
demnation of his violence in which the Unionist is 
privileged to indulge. For, indeed, the Unionist party 
puts off its moral authority the moment it ceases to be 
the party of law. 

We have insisted on these considerations, partly be- 
cause there has been a visible tendency in some Unionist 
quarters to condone the wild and mischievous stuff that 
gets itself uttered at Belfast: more because it was much 
too tenderly handled at Downshire House. Other- 
wise, we had thought them too obvious to every Loyalist 
to be in need of repetition. The Ulster members did 
indeed gently note that the talk of the deputation was 
‘ of a serious and far-reaching character”: but this mild 
rebuke (if even that word be not too heavy for the occa- 
sion) was more than counterbalanced by the assertion 
that it ‘ was justified by the circumstances of the case.” 
The circumstances of the case do not justify the use of 
language stolen, with immaterial changes, from the 
stock-in-trade of Nationalist—that is, treason-monger- 
ing—orators. That Ulster should hold a Convention in 
the Whitsuntide recess is most proper. By all means 
let the Ulster Loyalists meet and make their prepara- 
tions for the coming election. They will do still better 
if they make the Convention Loyalist, and bring in 
representatives from every part of Ireland. It will 
be yet better if they invite a few Scots and English 
Unionists to be present. And when the Convention has 
met, it will be best of all—since Messrs. Healy and 
Redmond are irreconcileables, and it is possible that 
there may develop another faction yet—that it confirm 
the determination reported of the Loyalists to contest 
every seat in Ireland. : 

And if th’ \Convegtion be confined to Ulster, 
though of much. less weight, it may still do yeoman 
service to the cause. -But it will only do service if 
it abstain severely from such improper nonsense as was 
imported from H®lfast for consumption at Downshire 
House. If its purpose be but to indulge in what is 
really factious arid Separatist oratory mildly tinctured 
with Loyalism, it had better not meet at all. Such a 
meeting and such oratory can only justify the enemy 
by showing him a parcel of Unionists engaged in imi- 
tating his methods and in echoing his words. Between 
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this and Whitsuntide means should be found to impress 
this manifest truth upon Ulster ; and, if Ulster cannot 
be made to see that the Unionist cause may well be 
fatally weakened by subdivision, its proceedings must at 
least be disavowed. ‘The fact that the Protestant North 
can on occasion be as factious and violent as the Roman 
Catholic South is assuredly no reason for letting Ire- 
land go. It is rather the reverse. But Ulster should 
understand that, if she prove this much, she will cer- 
tainly weaken the cause she has so many and so potent 
motives to help to victory. 


THE CASE OF MRS. MONTAGU 

TYNHE evidence in the case of Mrs. Montagu—now 

under sentence for the manslaughter of her child, 
a little girl of three—discloses such a condition of things 
as is, we like to believe, extraordinary, if not unparal- 
leled, in contemporary life. ‘The convict, you are told, 
was a woman with eight children, a strong will, a * mis- 
taken sense of duty, a number of atrocious ideas of 
management, education, and rearing, and a husband 
—once an officer of Her Majesty’s Navy, and there- 
fore, one would think, a man with some knowledge of 
the theory and practice of discipline—who appears, 
whether from choice or upon compulsion, to have 
found nothing better to do than to give her energies 
full play. They were manifested in a set of measures 
which seem to show that the central inspiration was 
that odious and dismal form of lust called cruelty. 
Certain it is that the convict’s children led a villainous 
life. There was, it would seem, a regular dark cell 
for them—-a place without window as without fire- 
place, and holding for one or another reason not more 
than three hundred cubic feet of air, but with rings 
in a bracket for cords—they were chained to trees, 
they were bumped upstairs head downwards, and so 
forth ; so that at last a prosecution was instituted 
under the Cruelty to Children Act, and under this, if 
the evidence before the magistrates be accepted as 
trustworthy, the convict would certainly have been 
punished had the charge under which she has been 
sentenced broken down. 

Meantime, however, there was an accident. Helen 
Mary, the convict’s daughter (the only girl in a 
family of eight, mind you!), had just completed her 
third year—in fact, was not more than five days past 
her birthday. She is described as ‘ very intelligent, 
physically strong and healthy,’ and as the possessor 
(at two years and eight months) of an ‘independent 
will’: an opinion based on the simple fact that ‘ one 
day she would not go down to prayers.’ Be this as 
it may, on the morning of February 18—by no means 
the warmest day of an abnormally cold winter—this 
little creature, having breakfasted and been in the 
school-room, went out for a walk, and came home 
for her share of the midday meal. She was sent up 
to her room to wash her hands (it sounds incredible, 
but it is true), and—she never came down again. She 
misbehaved herself, as children of tender years are wont 
to do; her governess, a young Frenchwoman named 
Dozell, discovered the mishap, thrust her, all wet and 
dirty, into the family Black Hole, locked her in, and went 
comfortably down to lunch. Mrs. Montagu came in at 
two—when the little martyr had been already an hour 
in durance—and was told what had happened. She 
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partook of lunch, however, went out of the room, and 
was seen all that afternoon in and about the place 
‘ busying herself with household affairs.’ At five o'clock 
she appears to have returned to the Black Hole ; after 
a while the governess was called; and there on the 
woman’s own bed lay the woman’s one girl-child—clean- 
washed, and naked, and dead. ‘The mother had tied up 
her offspring by the arms to the rings in the bracket— 
(she demonstrated how it was done on the person of her 
husband before the magistrates a little later)—and 
had left her thus pinioned—wet, hungry, lonely, in the 
dark—for the three last hours of a February day. ‘The 
family doctor thought the baby had died of ‘ pressure 
on the windpipe "—‘ the breath being hindered owing to 
the manner in which the arms were tied behind "—and 
‘that the air of the room was not so pure as it might 
be.” Whatever the cause, there was the event. The 
little creature had passed beyond the range of theories, 
educational or other: and her mother, at whose hands 
she met her death, and who, whatever her intentions, 
had manifested a shocking indifference as to her capa- 
city for suffering in life, is now in gaol with hard 
labour for a year. Then, it is understood that she is 
about to become a mother—for the ninth time. In 
such cases, it is not uncommon for the Home Secretary 
to remit the rest of the sentence, and send the convict 
forth into the world, to bear her child in the clearer 
air outside the gaol. It is much to be hoped that in 
this case—as in another—Mr. Matthews will see no 
reason to interfere. 

The sentence is one of most untimely leniency. But 
the jury held that Montagu acted on a ‘ mistaken 
sense of duty, and for that reason recommended her 
to mercy. For this humble imitation of the convict it 
has been roundly rated, as it deserves, by The St. James's 
Gazette and other journals. For, indeed, there is all 
the difference in the world between discipline intelli- 
gently conceived and reasonably applied, and the dis- 
cipline (so-called) whose inspiraticn, call it ‘ sense of 
duty’ or anything you please, is practically a form 
of insanity. The acts alleged to have been done by 
the convict Montagu on the bodies of her helpless 
little ones are so much discipline gone mad. It is not 
discipline, for instanee, to bump a child up or down 
stairs head downwards ; such a proceeding can have no 
disciplinary effect upon the sufferer, nor—as we choose 
to believe—can its infliction have savoured in the least 
of discipline to the operator. It was a simple act of 
cruelty, done because to do it was to experience the 
gratification of a peculiar desire which need not here 
be analysed. As for the ‘disciplinarian’ to whom 
a baby-girl of three is so manifestly a being in the 
full possession of its senses and resources that it is 
sent alone to wash its hands, and punished for a com- 
mon effect of infancy as though it were a hardened 
habitual criminal, there is scarce a mother in the world 
but must deride her theory and execrate her practice. 
The truth is, ‘a mistaken sense of duty” is only an- 
other name for fanaticism, and fanaticism itself is but 
& passion overgrown and dominating all the rest of the 
equipment. It was ostensibly a ‘sense of duty’ that 
rejoiced in the spectacle of an auto-da-fé; it was as- 
suredly a ‘sense of duty’ that produced the Flogging 
Captain ; it was, no doubt, a ‘sense of duty” that tor- 
mented the lamented Brownrigg till ‘ She whipped two 
VOL, VII. 
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female ’prentices to death, And hid them in the coal- 
hole. But all three had a common origin, in that 
exaggeration of the brute in man whose absolute re- 
pression is claimed as a chief triumph of civilisation. 
Such repression is perhaps impossible. In any case— 
with the Revolution and the Commune behind, with 
the Anarchist in full working order, and baby-farm- 
ing a trade like another, and Montagu in gaol for 
making the worst of the children of her body—in any 
case, we say, it is incomplete. More: to ascribe its 
partial failure to ‘a mistaken sense of duty’ is the 
merest Pecksniffism. 'The Apache captures his enemy 
and sits down joyously, he and his squaws, to the fun 
of making and seeing him suffer. But the Apache is 
a savage; he is bent on a run for his money, and he 
would scorn to describe his lust as a ‘ mistaken sense 
of duty.” He leaves such incomparable misunderstand- 
ings of cause and effect to others: those especially, it 
would seem, whose most cherished canon is a certain 
injunction ending thus: ‘For of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ 





COLONIAL CORRUPTION 


; EFORE Heaven, these hands are clean, said Sir 

John A. Macdonald, accused of gross corruption 
at the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway nearly 
twenty years ago. But before men, as his bitterest 
opponents said, ‘ those hands smelled to Heaven.” Men 
questioned then if responsible government were a radi- 
cal blessing, and looked with a little timidity upon a 
Confederation which could beget such scandals during its 
first five years of existence. But the Canadians closed 
their ranks, forgave the offenders against their honour, 
and believed that a Saturnian reign of honesty had 
come. Then came those wretched affairs of 1891 and 
1892, with Langevin discredited, Chapleau doubted, and 
Mercier dishonoured ; and now from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick more charges of corruption. Of all the 
provinces these have been counted the least liable to 
political malfeasance; yet it is charged against them 
now that public offices have been sold and votes of mem- 
bers bought, that cash has been extorted from railways 
entitled to subsidies, and that public moneys have been 
turned to private uses. The charges may not be proved, 
but a Royal Commission has been appointed to investi- 
gate in New Brunswick, and the same will doubtless 
follow in Nova Scotia. 

Judging from the result of the inquiries held upon 
Mercier and Langevin, there is like to be as much fire as 
smoke. Then, in Australia: the highest development 
of responsible government—that is, the placing the rail- 
ways owned by the country in the hands of Commis- 
sioners, independent of any party in power and only 
responsible to the Parliament—is in question, after ten 
years of trial in Victoria and four in New South Wales. 
The Parliament of Victoria has almost decided to return 
to the old system of Government management, letting 
Mr. Speight go; while a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to inquire into charges made against Mr. 
Eddy, the New South Wales Commissioner. It looks ill. 
In New South Wales they have carried the system of 
government by commission to a point where all projected 
public works estimated to cost over £60,000 must be re- 
commended by a non-political permanent Public Works 
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Committee before they can be placed before Parliament. 
It would be curious if even this body should some time 
be found purchasable. History tells of such evils as 
Family Compacts in the old Crown colonies ; but the 
worst that was urged against the Governments that 
existed in Canada to the Forties, and in Australia to the 
Fifties, is equalled by the riotous and disastrous sales of 
public lands and the deliberate extravagance in the 
matter of public works in Australia since those years ; 
and by the Pacific Scandal and the disgraceful dis- 
closures of the last fifteen months in Canada—to say 
nothing of those we are promised. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
traced the Langevin business to Confederation ; but as 
usual Mr. Smith was wrong. For most of the misde- 
meanours are being done in the local legislatures. In 
Australia they trusted no Government, however local, 
but now they distrust their non-political committees. 

Where is the rub? Democracy is at once distrustful 
and vain. It takes pleasure in making itself leaders 
and schemes according to its theories: as it were to 
give its principles a chance. But at once it faces about 
and renounces its chosen leaders for new ones, and will 
none of the very schemes it regarded as heaven-born 
but now. As witness labour organisations and trades’- 
unions ; which are Democracy unglozed. Yet we can do 
no better than give responsible government. No Crown 
colony has ever advanced in wealth or population 
rapidly ; and the compromise—such as was granted to 
Western Australia (the latest example)—by which there 
should be a Parliament with a nominee Ministry and 
a certain number of elected members was a failure. It 
was impossible for Downing Street properly to for- 
mulate and administer a local policy for colonies from 
five to twelve thousand miles away: just as it has been 
shown that Sydney could not adequately administer 
township concerns at a distance of five hundred. What 
was done seems to be the best ; though “tis hard to be- 
lieve it. The colonies are immensely advanced in pro- 
sperity since they have practically ruled themselves ; and 
it is not optimism to believe that, while politicians are 
corrupt, Commissioners are impeached, and Democracy 
at its worst makes for disintegration, the bulk of our 
colonial populations are upright enough to be shocked, 
if not dismayed beyond help, by these evil growths upon 
responsible government. 





CONCERNING ROUBLES 


N statesmanship the most thankless offices seldom 
or never go begging for occupants ; and just as 
Calonne and Necker were content to preside a void 
disguised as an exchequer in pre-Revolutionary Paris, 
so does M. Vishnegradski continue to execute the func- 
tions of Russian Minister of Finance. His campaign 
against a falling revenue, a growing famine, and a radi- 
cally corrupt Administration has been heart-breaking 
work ; nor to the unprejudiced eye does his compte rendu 
read as other than a confession of signal discomfiture. 
In brief, he acknowledges a past deficit of some twenty 
millions sterling ; and anticipates another of some seven 
or eight for the current year. These figures hardly 
make for confidence ; so that comfort taken from the 
approximate balance of ordinary income and expendi- 
ture is somewhat delusive. In the first place, since 
these are extraordinary times for Russia; and in the 
second, because her receipts for last quarter, when the 
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pinch of hunger began to be really felt, show an alarm- 
ing shrinkage, which will inevitably continue. True that 
M. Vishnegradski points with pride to his reserve, which 
has more than covered the recent excess of output. 
But, granted that his coffers are not wholly empty to- 
day, remains the question: What of the morrow? 
And the figures denote the inexorable conclusion that, 
even should the proceeds of the French Loan have 
proved more lucrative than is commonly supposed, the 
Minister is provisioned with the most inadequate sup- 
plies against the certain demand of a subsidy for the 
famine and the shortcomings of a harvest that cannot 
be plentiful and may be scant indeed. And the upshot 
of it all is that ere long Europe will look upon Russia 
once more in act to borrow: with the usual assurances 
that this appearance in the market-place is positively 
her last. 

But to whom can she turn for money? France is 
flooded with Russian paper, while her last disbursement 
was an effect of pure Quixotism which is not likely to 
recur. For, after all, that is a one-sided arrangement 
which results in the exchange of hard cash (upon shady 
security) for ceremonial displays, however elaborate and 
impressive these may be. And if Paris be disillusionised, 
London is scarce likely to smile upon a project which is 
in antipathy to the national policy, and which offers 
hardly any monetary advantages to compensate for its 
unpopularity on the score of patriotism. In fact, there is 
every likelihood that in Britain any scheme for a Russian 
loan would meet with the coldest reception conceivable. 
Also, with one exception, the other capitals of Europe 
are by no means in a position to play the good Samaritan 
or even the cautious Jew. The exception is Berlin, 
and to the Prussian must the Tsar apply if he would 
not be sent empty away. Your German, however, is 
the last person in the world to part with his savings 
without a chance of solid return, and, upon the surface 
of things, it would seem as though Russia had no such 
chance to offer. ‘True, if the Empire acceded to the 
commercial league of the Central Powers that might 
amount to a valid guid pro quo, Under honest con- 
ditions, that is; for German industries have been 
raised to such a point that they are languishing for 
lack of outlet, and even the area of the Triple Alliance 
is too narrow for the activity of the German bagman. 
But has such an offer been made by responsible Russia ? 
Well, a rumour to that effect has circulated through 
the exchanges, and M. de Blowitz has boisterously 
claimed its paternity. ‘That great man, however, is 
somewhat to seek upon finance, and certainly denials 
appear to outnumber assertions, more particularly on 
the Neva and the Spree, the two headquarters of trust- 
worthy intelligence. On the other hand, there is a cer- 
tain amount of confirmatory evidence: as the rise of 
the rouble on the Berlin "Change, and the complimen: 
tary language expended upon M. Vishnegradski’s budget 
by the German press—language which appears to show, 
what nobody imagined before, that some German press- 
men have a certain sense of humour. 

The presumption is that Count Schouvaloff, or M. de 
Giers, has put out a feeler, and that Count von Caprivi 
and his master do not quite know what to make of the 
advance. Probably the move was absolutely tentative ; 
and there was no attempt at tabling the conditions 
upon which (1) Russia shall be countenanced in her 
application to the money-lenders of Berlin, and (2) the 
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German manufacturer shall dispense his wares to the 
Russian consumer. For the matter is obviously one 
that requires the most careful handling by the Kaiser : 
lest, the Russian coffers once replenished, the second 
part of the bargain be graciously allowed to lapse. 
Such a trick were far more in consonance with the 
traditions of Romanoff statecraft than any concession 
to the doctrines of Free Trade would be. For the pre- 
sent Tsar has been dominated throughout his reign 
by one idea—that his realm should be self-sufficient 
and self-contained ; holding aloof from international 
amenities, and leaving those not of the Orthodox faith 
severely alone. Not long ago he toasted little Monte- 
negro as ‘ Russia’s only true ally,’ and yet the Princi- 
pality could put but a handful of fighting men into the 
field. Clearly, so complete a departure from habit as 
were implied in the opening of his marts to the hated 
German would be an obvious effect of poverty ; and 
dire indeed were the necessity that induced him so much 
as to moot the point. For the mitigation of hostile 
tariffs must be followed soon or late by an increase of 
political communications, and a subsidence of racial 
antipathies in the presence of a common advantage. 
Already there is alarm “at Vienna lest a Russo-German 
rapprochement should be accompanied by the concession 
to the Northern Power of a free hand in the Balkans: 
with the inevitable conversion of the Triple Alliance 
into a mere futility so far as Austria is concerned. But 
the panic is premature: inasmuch as the compact with 
Germany, even if it be broached (and of that there 
is no positive proof), is very far indeed from being 
signed and sealed. M. Vishnegradski has to reckon 
with possible bankruptcy ; but it does not follow that 
his Sovereign has laid aside his antipathies, or has ven- 
tured further than the most indefinite of overtures. 
That Russia’s entrance into the commercial league 
should be discussed without rancour by the Petersburg 
papers is a satisfactory phenomenon, no doubt ; for it 
proves that Panslavism militant has been discounted by 
the salutary experiences of fiscal embarrassment. Still, 
the sane man will be slow to believe that we are enter- 
ing upon a new era of international relationships 
therefor. 





THE UNDESIRABLE ALIEN 


TINHE British Governments, both at home and in the 

colonies, will have to bestir themselves ere many 
weeks and find out the shortest, sharpest way of deal- 
ing with the immigrant, be he pauper or criminal or mere 
competitor. For the American House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill—in face of most energetic pro- 
tests from the Tsung-li-Yamen against settling the 
matter otherwise than by treaty—whose effect will be 
absolutely to exclude the Heathen Chinee from the 
places which the passing of his feet has aforetime made 
—leprous. No longer shall he undersell the honest 
Teuton-Yankee, nor cut down the wages of which the 
priests and agitators rob the honest Irish ‘help.’ On 
the contrary, he will transfer his attentions to British 
Columbia and to Australia, where they have had enough 
of him already. The Australians (especially after 
their recent discovery that the ‘Chow’ is an importer 
of leprosy and other offensive diseases) may be trusted 
to take good care of themselves ; but Canada will come 
fresh to the problem. Not yet has the Chinaman 
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stretched forth his arm from Vancouver to Halifax as 
he has stretched it from "Frisco to New York. In 
British Columbia men have thus far suffered his presence 
rather peaceably : partly because all labour is scarce and 
the Chinaman is cheap, and partly because he has 
always slipped over the frontier as soon as he might to 
find a better market. That gate being barred to him, 
he will remain to do the best he can in the Dominion. 
And Canadian statesmen may be left to do the best 
they can with him. Perhaps they will recollect that 
every difficulty with the immigrant Chinee has arisen be- 
cause he was tackled at first with a total lack of firmness. 
The American regulations against the admittance of 
pauper immigrants were ‘ to the address’ chiefly of the 
Russian Jews, of whom 70,000 landed in These States 
last year: where likewise the rubbish of Europe has 
long been wont to settle like so much human slush. 
Naturally the comparatively decent American dislikes 
to be outvoted and occasionally exploded by Nihilists, 
Anarchists, and such cattle, whilst the Legislature must 
bid for the working-class vote by bolting the door as 
well as may be against the foreign artisan, who under- 
sells his Yankee competitor. But the foreigner who 
can pay his way, and promises to level up into a credit- 
able citizen, will ever find a home in the States. And, 
frankly, the Legislature is quite justified in refusing 
access to paupers and Russian Jews. The Russian Jew 
is no glory to his race. The German Emperor, having 
had one season’s experience of him, has determined that 
he has no mind to swell his own Adullam. Whence 
the decree forbidding Russian Jews to cross the frontier: 
a decree the model of that about to issue in Austria. 
Now, Mr. Arnold White, who ought to know, thinks 
that all this forebodes an increase in the multitude 
that swarms upon Whitechapel; and on his infor- 
mation Mr. Lowther asked Mr. Balfour what mea- 
sures are to be taken to prevent the landing of 
persons who may be chargeable upon the rates: as a 
large proportion of those who took part in the tailors’ 
strike last summer and a large proportion of the scare- 
crows meeting daily upon Tower Hill are chargeable 
now. In Mr. Balfour's opinion the substitution of a 
sea-voyage for the journey across Germany will preserve 
us; but since 70,000 Jews found the Atlantic no barrier 
last year, that argument will scarce hold. His assurance 
that the Government is earnestly watching the matter 
is of better value. But there is sound sense in the pro- 
posal which Mr. Lowther intends to make should the 
Ministry herein disappoint its supporters—especiaily of 
the working-class. After all, we have to think first of 
our own ratepayers and our slum population ; and it 
is not too much to exact of each immigrant a consular 
certificate approving him the owner of such means 
as will keep him for the time out of the poorhouse. 
And this certificate might easily be made to include 
some information about the immigrant’s prison career, 
since the police in other countries know most details of 
a man’s life. Ere long, the steamboat companies would 
refuse to carry steerage passengers without these papers: 
for the simple reason that no company cares to have 
paupers thrown upon its hands for repatriation. <A 
short bill to this effect would amply meet the difficulty 
foreseen by Mr. Lowther, and at the same time do away 
with the necessity for such questions as that asked by 
Mr. Vincent on Tuesday night, with regard to the forty 
foreign Anarchists expelled from France, for whom 
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there is no asylum save Britain—‘ the refuge of the re- 
jected of Europe.’ 

We are not so Protectionist as to design the com- 
plete exclusion of foreigners. Only, some means must 
be devised whereby paupers and criminals shall not add 
to the burden of the British ratepayer, nor inflame 
the lower classes with seditious ideas, nor incite them 
to acts of murder by dynamite. It is all very well 
to be the home of the free. It is all very well that the 
slave’s fetters should fall from oft his feet when he 
touches British soil. But that is no reason why White- 
chapel should be a cesspool for the slush and Leicester 
Square a sink for the scum of France and Russia. And 
if Australia and Canada decide likewise not to harbour 
the offscourings of Canton and the Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley, Canada and Australia must be supported. For 
it is most certain that the United States can only rid 
herself—(as she may by this new measure)—of the 
Chinese Question at the expense of these colonies: a 
device, for the rest, by no means out of consonance 
with her methods and tradition. 





THEATRE V. HALL 

HE politics of the stage are in an exquisite tangle, 
and, though our faith in Parliamentary Commit- 
tees is small, the gentlemen who are seeking counsel 
concerning music-halls and the theatre will, if they do 
no more, put a thousand interesting facts on record, 
and probably defeat the machinations of the County 
Councillor. The issues raised are numberless ; and, 
if this Committee were empowered to do more than 
report, the prosperity of theatres and the very existence 

of music-halls might be threatened. 

The most important witness hitherto heard is Mr. 
Irving. The manager of the Lyceum is in a sense the 
Primate of the Stage. When he speaks, the world 
(metaphorically) puts off its hat to listen. And as he 
is used to the utterance of sound truths, the world 
therein is wise. His address to the Parliamentary 
Committee was academic in its severity. Lesser men 
are examined and invited to answer impertinent ques- 
tions. ‘T’o Mr. Irving was accorded the supreme privi- 
lege of preaching a written sermon, and (though all 
the problems are still unsolved) he acquitted himself 
with dignity and tact. On the subject of the Censor- 
ship he is wisely orthodox. The Licenser of Plays has 
deprived him of two possible masterpieces ; but he bows 
to his decision cheerfully, and holds that the present 
system is the best that can be devised. But on the 
subject of Music-Halls he is obdurate. The flippant 
Hall has of late years ‘ gained advantage on the 
kingdom’ of the Theatre. And the ‘sketch ’—which 
may be witnessed to a pleasing accompaniment of beer 
and tobacco—is a serious rival of the ‘legitimate.’ 
At present the ‘sketch’ is not elaborate. It was a 
canon of the Greek stage that only two speaking char- 
acters should occupy the boards at once: it was a defini- 
tion of the modern drama that not more than two should 
take part in the sketch, and for a while the sketch was 
as restrained in form—that it might outrage no by-law 
—as an Mschylean tragedy. But of late it has grown 
incontinent, and tiny melodramas seduce the light- 
minded from Theatre to Hall even in the wilds of Ham- 
mersmith and Mile-End. Mr. Irving would put a time- 
limit upon this form of art. Nosketch, he urges, should 
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be permitted to run for more than thirty minutes. His 
purpose is plain: if the sketch be allowed to grow into 
a play, the line of demarcation between Hall and Theatre 
will be broken down ; the pipe and the pint-pot will 
encroach upon and devastate the playhouse ; the serious 
drama, to which the frivolity of brandy and soda is 
positively inimical, will languish in the land. The 
argument is utterly inconclusive. Whatever the fate 
of the sketch, the habits of smoking and drinking will 
never, we believe, obtrude themselves into the theatre. 
One notorious playwright, it is true, was shameless (so 
to say) enough to profane a theatre with smoke; but 
certain forms of life are still observed of the dis- 
creet. To smoke in a theatre, where ladies are 
seated, is as vulgar an outrage on the proprieties as it 
were to carry a cigar into a drawing-room uninvited ; 
and surely Mr. Irving has faith enough in his patrons 
to absolve them of the desire thus to offend. To smoke 
and drink has been ever the music-hall tradition. The 
ladies who go to such places are armed with a full 
sense of the danger they run. And if Theatre and Hall 
more nearly approach each other in character, at least 
this difference will be observed, and certain houses will 
still be assigned to such as love not nicotine. And if the 
Hall have practised the sketch of late, has not the Theatre 
indulged most riotously in ‘triple bills’? But why 
draw these pedantic distinctions? Mr. Irving believes 
that where smoke and drink are, there serious drama 
cannot thrive. Having witnessed Paul Martinetti’s ad- 
mirable performance in an atmosphere heavy with the 
fumes of both, we cannot agree with him. At any rate, 
the converse is not true, and there is none but has been 
bored to death in a dozen respectable theatres purged 
entirely of liquor and tobacco. But the effect of nar- 
cotics and stimulants upon dramatic art is a philosophic 
question, upon whose analysis it were madness to em- 
bark: although we cannot pass it over without recording 
(on Mr. Irving's authority) the fact that, while The Bells 
demands brandy, Shakespeare can be done on soda. A 
commentary on his own efforts which the gentle reader 
may interpret as he will. 

After all, it is only a question of drink. There is 
room for the humble sketch to thrive by the side of the 
five-act tragedy. ‘To confess a love of the three-volume 
novel is not thereby to pronounce the doom of the shil- 
ling shocker. Then, to impose an artificial limit of time 
with a view to preserving an artificial distinction would 
lead but to evasion and hypocrisy. Here at least is a 
legitimate field of free trade. By all means let the Halls 
sandwich their song and dance with ‘sketches, and let 
Mr. Irving, an he will, revive a good old custom and 
relieve the tedium of Shakespeare with a comic song or 
a bout with the gloves. But let us still be mannerly 
enough to extinguish cigarettes and abolish brandy in 
such houses as ladies frequent. And surely we may 
achieve this end without committing ourselves to defi- 
nitions or giving off platitudes as to the effect of 
alcohol on dramatic art—especially as dramatic art is 
such a creature of angels’ visits. 





ANARCHY 


HE people called Anarchists have, during the last 
week or two, been the objects of considerable and 
widespread attention. At Stafford, Paris, and Madrid 
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they have been passive or active, and, on the whole, 
they have got a great deal the worst of it. It is, 
indeed, asserted that the inhabitants of, and still more 
the visitors to, the French capital have exhibited a 
development of neurosis in which we would that it 
were possible to believe. But the notion of large 
numbers of two-legged human beings running away, 
because of dynamite and rumours of dynamite, from 
a city in which they would otherwise have stayed is 
too picturesque to have much correspondence with the 
hard facts of daily life. We are sincerely grateful to 
the funniest man in France for the idea, and for the 
incomparable language in which he set it forth; but we 
cannot affect to regard it otherwise than as a bright, 
beautiful dream of human absurdity. Nevertheless, it 
appears that the several sets of Anarchists to which 
reference has been made, as well as those of whom a 
certain number were comfortably hanged at Chicago a 
few years ago, have enough of their designs and of their 
methods in common to be considered as a distinct class. 
They have not yet frightened anybody in this country, 
and the moment is therefore suitable for reflection of 
a calm and philosophical character upon them and 
their proceedings and opinions. 

‘ Anarchy,’ as every one knows, means ‘no-governing’; 
and in order to appreciate its importance as a theory 
of ethics, you must ascertain the nature of that ‘ archy, 
or government, to which Anarchists profess to object. 
The meaning and purpose of government may be in- 
dicated by the word ‘ peace.” The whole purpose of 
the government carried on by and in the name of 
Queen Victoria is the maintenance of the ‘ Queen's 
peace.” It is the invariable nature of human beings 
to entertain conflicting wishes. In any collection of 
persons it is certain that things cannot be so arranged 
as to please everybody. Therefore disputes will arise, 
and individuals who succeed in getting what they 
want in spite of the contrary wishes of others will 
do so by means of such moral or physical devices 
as they may have been able to achieve, unless both 
be subject to the superior authority of somebody whose 
‘peace’ is imposed upon them. The absence of such 
‘peace’ is a condition of conflict or of war, in which 
every man fights for his own hand against all other 
men whose wishes cannot be gratified consistently with 
the gratification of his own. The moment certain men 
combine to settle matters peacefully 





and in particular 
without physical contests—they are imposing their 
peace upon other people ; and when they have attained 
a certain degree of success in doing so, their combina- 
tion is a government, or archy, and the thing to whose 
establishment every thoroughgoing Anarchist is ex 
Hence it follows that Anarchists 
are in a rather strict sense enemies of the human race : 
enemies, that is to say, of every habit and way of life 
which ordinary people enjoy. If Anarchists had their 
way, every man, woman, and child would have to live 


hypothesi opposed. 


just as he, she, or it could, with none of the resources 


which we all, rich and poor alike, derive from the in- 
stitutions of human society. There would be no 
houses, because no one could keep—much less could any 
one build—a thing so elaborate and defenceless as a 
house, unless he derived from Government such an as- 
surance of security as would make it worth while. 
There would be no credit, and therefore no commerce. 
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Every person would have to find, gather, catch, or kill 
his food with such means as his physical powers and 
knowledge of natural history afforded, and the whole of 
our time would be taken up with attending to the prime 
necessities of life. If Anarchy were fairly set going, 
ninety-nine per cent. of civilised persons would promptly 
die, and the remainder would—or might—contrive to 
carry on an existence pretty much like that of the lowest 
imaginable savages. 

From these considerations it appears that the Anarch- 
ists are persons who carry fatuousness to a pitch which 
it is a privilege to be allowed to contemplate. As long 
as they remain Anarchists, they must either nourish their 
delightful opinions in the seclusion of their own bosoms, 
and do nothing whatever to put them in practice, or 
they must run their amazing heads against the thickest 
and highest and stoniest stone wall that was ever set 
up in this world. As soon as they make their designs 
apparent, and proceed in the slightest degree towards 
their execution, they unite against them all those living 
men who have anything, do anything, or are anything, 
and suppression “efi their absolutely inevitable lot. 
It may take the form of kindly incarceration or the 
more businesslike gallows ; but it is suppression, and 
total suppression, in either case. And how ridiculously 
little they can effect ! They have lately blown up, more 
or less, a house and a barrack at Paris. Suppose they 
had blown up a dozen barracks and a hundred houses. 
Does anybody doubt for an instant that they would 
have been caught, and guillotined, and imprisoned, and 
generally routed out to such an extent that there would 
have been no more Anarchical explosions for a considers 
able length of time? And even then they would have 
done so little that no disinterested visitor to Paris a 
year later would have been able to see the difference. 
Because houses can be built up again, and there are so 
many hundreds of houses in Paris. We all remember 
how the dynamiters fared in England, and, though these 
were not Anarchists but Fenians, their method was the 
same, and was equally foolish. They destroyed nothing 
more than masons and carpenters could replace in a 
week ; they killed nobody except some of themselves ; 
and the injuries they succeeded in inflicting upon two 
policemen were not worse than a certain number of 
policemen incur yearly in doing business with the ordi- 
nary un-Anare hical burglar. Now they are all scattered, 
and are nearly all in penal servitude, only because they 
did not succeed in alarming any one enough to get 
themselves hanged. 

In truth, of all the preposterous dreamers of bad dreams 
ever gendered from the follies and vices of the human 
mind, the poor Anarchist is the most abject. One is in- 
clined to be sorry for him: all the more because of one’s 
gratitude to him for eliciting from the Sieur de von 
Blowitz such portentous expressions of the apprehen- 
sion alleged to be excited by his powers. If people will 
manufacture dynamite bombs, there is nothing for it 
but to send them to penal servitude. But it is so much 
wiser to go there for murder or rape, taking private 
revenge upon your enemy, or something in which there 
is some kind of satisfaction! To try by this sort of 
crime to destroy government generally is as silly as it 
were to arrange an explosion because you disapproved 
of the solar system, and hoped to disorganise its arrange- 
ments thereby. 
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MODERN MEN 


REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


UGH REGINALD HAWEIS, perpetual curate, lover 

of music, popular writer, abundant traveller, hero- 
worshipper, historian and advertiser of himself, is, in brief, 
‘the rebel of the family,’ with a soul for adventure. St. 
Augustine had a variegated youth, and Pius the Ninth 
had rounded the calendar of the world before he entered 
the Church. Mr. Haweis’s early life was singular as 
either, albeit in character he has the advantage of the 
saint. With one thing must you credit him at the be- 
ginning: he is a prodigy—(not to say freak)—of frank- 
ness. That is the result of enthusiasm ; and, on his own 
showing, in that extraordinary, fanciful, harum-scarum, 
useful book, My Musical Memories, this same enthusiasm 
must have made him occasionally awkward and incon- 
venient. With unimaginable candour he tells of his first 
and most intrusive visit to Lord Tennyson. As it stands, 
it is little less than shocking in its impertinence : though 
it might have been redeemed under the quill of a man 
with a touch for humour and a genuine faculty for laugh- 
ing at his own foibles. You cannot laugh with Mr. Haweis, 
but you laugh at his gaucherie, and are annoyed at and 
bored by it too. One can conceive that his intrusion on 
Garibaldi in 1860 must have been upon the same lines ; 
for he certainly had his fling with that splendid bandit, 
and expended his enthusiasm and his money (in quantities 
less or more) on Garibaldi’s men; besides running the 
risk of assassination (so effective ,in retrospect !) and all 
other sorts of battle, murder, and sudden death. He played 
the fiddle too; charmed Cambridge with it, was a lion 
of drawing-rooms, a frequenter of the opera and the play, 
the insistent visitor upon and companion of musicians, 
actors, and artists; and all the time he was consumed 
by a fiery literary ambition. We have it upon his own 
authority that his early attempts upon letters were mag- 
niloquent, effusive, rhetorical in the extreme ; that he was 
a contributor to the provincial press in prose and verse ; 
and that he was surprised when, by an article on Mozart 
in The Contemporary Review, he suddenly arrived at fame. 
This he assigns to real knowledge of and enthusiasm for 
his subject, and to a suddenly achieved simplicity of 
style. Since then—the later Sixties: when he was curate 
at St. James the Less, Westminster—he has, as he de- 
For his 
knowledge of musical matters perhaps deservedly so ; for 
He is absolutely 
without feeling for words, a very clicheur of phrases, in 
desire original, yet a most slavish conventionalist ; clever 
at many things, admirable at none, abominable in some ; 
his worst fault a craze for notoriety, his best advantage 
an artistic temperament. This craze for notoriety, coupled 


clares and as we know, become ‘a favourite.’ 


his literary qualifications not at all. 


with a certain superficiality in thought, has prevented him 
from being a success even in his réle of ‘rebel,’ and his 
temperament had been of more effect in another groove 
of life. He is not a magnificent success; he is not even 
a magnificent failure: who could be either that was simply 
dilettante and popular ? 

His artistic sympathies and pronouncements have car- 
ried him, in his position of clerk in holy orders, into tactless 
advocacy of the stage and declarations of ‘liberal’ views 
on social subjects. In truth, he is a somewhat airy ex- 
positor of ‘the universal heart.’ A Churchman of the Broad 
School, he has always ‘gone one better’ than his fellows. 
If there were an advanced claim to jump, he always jumped 
it; if there were a really sensational thing to be said, he 
said it first. With a naivelé (properly applied here, though 
tis a man) which is mere feigning—the actor’s quality— 
himself declares that he never said anything which the 
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people were not prepared to hear: that is, it was not for 
him to ‘stand between the living and the dead,’ but to 
tickle the ears of the groundlings. This resolving of his 
own proclamations would doubtless surprise himself; but 
a man’s intention and the effect of his deeds are two 
different things. As proof of our definition, let us look at 
results. Mr. Haweis has been dealing with the most sacred 
things and the most important social topics for twenty- 
five years, but he has never been taken too seriously : 
no more than when he preached at Oxford last year, de- 
termined (no doubt) to be righteously daring, and being 
not even amusingly startling. A touch of Swift or Mark 
Twain, or even Spurgeon, might have saved the man ; but 
he is neither charming nor impressive in anything of his 
work, though in Music and Morals and My Musical Memo- 
ries, his only books worthy consideration, he is brightly 
informative, and more ‘actual’ than anywhere else. His 
theories upon the relations of art and morals are as incon- 
clusive as, if more sensible than, those of his o’ertopping 
rival, Archdeacon Farrar. It is probable that had he not 
entered the Church he would have approached the sub- 
ject of art from a really rational standpoint ; as it is, he felt 
it his duty to reconcile (where no reconciliation was needed) 
religion and morality with art, and to attempt philosophi- 
cal resolution and synthesis. His handieap was too great. 
Unconsciously, even to himself, there appeared in his work 
some needless traces of the old revolt against the ungainly 
and unnatural attitude of that ‘chosen’ people who made 
their God to cry, ‘Woe unto him that saith to the wood, 
Awake; to the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach!’ This 
Art is itself, is 
neither a virtue nor a vice, has as little to do with theology as 
an honest man with the sin of Adam. When, therefore, Mr. 


apology for art was no compliment to it. 


Haweis entered upon a discussion of the philosophy of art 
with a fine moral end in view, he took a contract too large for 
him. He only becomes pleasing and companionable when 
he talks as the biographer of musicians, and gossips very 
effectively and not too learnedly upon bells and Bohemia. 
Yet, even as the biographer, he is too eager to find the 
moral, and to point it with the passion of an advocate. 
These books are very cheerful but not sanely cheerful ; 
cordial but too eloquently accentuated ; superficially defi- 
nitive rather than allusive—most acceptable to those who 
like all their knowledge triturated and their reading con- 
ventional, and possible to the educated too idle to think 
of music for themselves. And despite that fine grandeur 
of simplicity in style, page after page reveals the distressful 
hand of the amateur. In Music and Morals, which has gone 
through fifteen editions, you find such slipslop as: ‘ Until 
very lately as his people are one in colour so were ‘hey one 
in calamity, and singing often merrily with the tears wet 
upon fis ebony cheek, no record of his joy, ete. But 
in naturalness and value these twain are as mines of 
wealth compared to the terrible cocksureness and super- 
ficiality of Thoughts for the Times, Speech in Season, Arrows 
in the Air, The Light of the Ages, and others of their birth 
and breeding. 

Mr. Haweis is no doubt sincere; but his deliverances 
on religious and social topics are unconvincing, smart 
without being spontaneous, unusual and not unique, epi- 
sodical and scrappy when projected as argumentative and 
concise. He is ‘jump to the time, he links arms with 
‘all Christom men,’ he wishes to be loving and lovable, 
appreciative and appreciated, but in his public capacity 
remains abnormally indiscreet. Some years ago, out 
of the fulness of his charity, he wished to preach in 
Dr. Joseph Parker's tabernacle, so inviting rebuke from 
the Bishop of London. He could not make it quite a 
martyrdom ; he did contrive to ‘ gas-up’ his notoriety. 
He began his career determined (very nobly, no doubt) to 
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make a noise in the world. He did so, even at his rooms 
in Trinity—remarkable for the uproar of the tuneful 
amateur; and he has gone on doing so—as biographer, 
essayist, writer, and preacher. Many distinguished men 
and women have visited his house in Chelsea—where 
once the Rossettis lived—and the newspapers have duly 
chronicled the event. Was it that out of sheer irony he 
might justify the tactlessness of his advertisers that, on 
the anniversary of Browning’s death, he summoned to his 
house an audience to hear unbottled the voice of a poet 
who, at least, deserved no such indignity? But, indeed, 
as Mr. Vincent Crummles remarked, How do these things 
get into the papers? It is trite to say that a man is no 
greater or stronger than his ruling passion. On his own 
showing, Mr. Haweis has always been trying to express 
himself; but (save in the matter of advertisement, per- 
haps) himself has been only incidentally and emotionally 
reflective of others. If he had loved music deeply he had 
never abandoned the fiddle for the font ; a stronger and 
profounder character, he had been less liberal and better 
admired (though he will searce believe ‘hat). He has 
made St. James's, Marylebone, entertaining to a multitude 
of itching ears ; in certain ‘districts’ of art and culture 
he has been pervasive and hospitable ; such pointless and 
indiscriminate but joyfully emotional stuff as American 
Humorists and Poets in the Pulpit is well thumbed by 
Clapham and Little Bethel, and yet ! Yet here is a 
story : A canon of the Church, having been attacked at 
Synod by a very liberal and fantastic doctor of divinity 
whose coat was hugely garnished with cord and buttons, 
arose in reply and said to the presiding Bishop, with a 
nod in the direction of his foe, ‘ An eruption of buttons, 
my lord.’ Not infrequently Mr. Haweis is, he also, ‘ an 
eruption of buttons.’ And such examples have their 
reward. 








DICKENS’S DINNER-PARTIES 

HIS title suggests nothing so much as one of those 
delightful Christmas numbers into which Charles 
Dickens put so much admirable work, while at the same 
time he imparted no small share of his own enthusiasm and 
inspiration to the ‘young men’ who assisted in their com- 
position. But our object is merely to discuss a few of the 
banquets purveyed in his novels, and to subject them to 
the perfectly unfair and illegitimate test of real life. To 
one of his books, let it at once be premised, that mean 
and sordid standard shall not be applied. He who reads 
his Picknick in the cold light of scepticism and actual 
fact transports himself in one instant from the company 
of four of the pleasantest fellows that ever lived, and of 
their scarce less agreeable satellites, to the society of 
four ‘ bounders’ (there is no other word for it) of the 
choicest kind, habitual but far from seasoned topers, who 
spend their lives in alternately becoming intoxicated and 
kissing maid-servants, who are waited upon by the pertest 
of lackeys, and whose friends are, to speak frankly, ‘ im- 
possible.’ We positively decline to plunge from Paradise 
into such a Purgatory, though of eating and drinking 
there is enough in Picknick to engage to the full the in- 
dustry and application of the Casaubon or the Scaliger 
of a thousand years hence. It is, indeed, extraordinary 
how large a part is played by these important functions 
throughout the whole series of Dickens's writings. A 
bare enumeration of the victuals and the drink would 
doubtless fill a whole number of this journal. Many of 
the humbler (and more successful) repasts are beneath 
our notice: at least for the present. The inimitable 
supper at Mr. Pecksniff’s to welcome Martin, the glorious 
feast at Todgers’s, and the no less excellent bachelor- 
party given by David Copperfield to Steerforth and his 
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friends (the celebrated occasion on which David was 
‘neverberrer’), must in the meantime be neglected. 
Majora canamus. Our theme is the ‘full-dress’ dinner- 
parties given in the gilded saloons of the rich or the 
great: which Mr. Dickens seems immensely to enjoy, and 
in describing which he is to be found sometimes in his 
best, sometimes in his worst, but always in a highly 
characteristic vein. 

Of these entertainments nene, perhaps, is more prepos- 
terous than that given in Golden Square by Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby. The ‘transpontine’ element in Dickens is 
there painfully conspicuous. Ralph himself (who always 
speaks of his nephew as a ‘ boy’) is admittedly rather 
‘steep, and surely no more clumsy or revolting villain 
than Sir Mulberry Hawk ever trod the boards. Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, who ‘though weak and silly seemed 
by far the least vicious of the party, is obviously his 
author's idea of the fast young nobleman gone wrong, 
but with instincts not radically perverted. He principally 
stuck an eyeglass in his eye, and said, ‘ What the deyvle ?’ 
(Did any one, by-the-by, except Dirk Hatteraick, ever call 
devil ‘deyvle’?) The indiscriminate way in which he 
is called Lord Frederick Verisopht and Lord Verisopht 
must recommend the author to those modern journalists to 
whom the appellation of Lord Randolph Churchill or Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice is such a stumbling-block ; and is 
only to be equalled by the difficulty of the problem how a 
human being called Lord Decimus Tite Barnacle ever came 
to have a seat in the House of Lords. Strange that a 
man so brilliant and so serious a Parliamentary reporter as 
Dickens should have been thus ‘shaky’ about such a simple 
matter. As for Pyke and Pluck, they have their counter- 
parts in almost every work of the novelist ; they reappear 
under the names of Wolf and Pip at Mr. Montagu’s ban- 
quet to Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit ; and their talk of the D. 
of A and the C. of B is the talk of Mr. Henry Spiker at 
Mr. Waterbrook’s party in David Copperfield. 

In Dombey and Son there is a very gorgeous and elabo- 
rate dinner-party indeed. Mr. Dombey had a list of 
sundry Eastern magnates, while Cleopatra, acting for her 
daughter, who was ‘haughtily careless on the subject,’ 
subjoined a Western list. The Eastern and Western lists 
were far from blending happily. That Mrs. Dombey 
looked beautiful and proud, disdainful and defiant of them 
all, may be but too well imagined. Mr. Dombey took 
down an old lady like a crimson velvet pin-cushion stuffed 
with bank-notes. There was also a young lady of sixty-five, 
remarkably coolly dressed as to her back and shoulders, 
who spoke with an engaging lisp; and the remarkable 
humour of calling a woman of sixty-five young obviously 
tickled Dickens so much that he plays this person when- 
ever he is in doubt. After dinner, Mr. Dombey’s list 
were ‘indignant with Mrs. Dombey’s list for looking 
at them through eye-glasses and audibly wondering who 
those people were.’ Do people behave so now? Did 
people behave so then? At Mr. Waterbrook’s, on the 
door being opened, David Copperfield was plunged into 
a vapour-bath of haunch of mutton; there the conversa- 
tion turned entirely upon the aristocracy and blood ; there 
the company was iced like the wine ; there the simper- 
ing fellow with the weak legs announced that he had 
rather be knocked down by a man who had got blood 
in him than be picked up by a man who hadn't. At that 
festivity the young woman of sixty-five reappears (for the 
purpose of being played when in doubt) in the shape of a 
gloomy-looking old person in black, nicknamed Hamlet’s 
Aunt. Of David's first dinner at Mr. Spenlow’s, where 
he dined off Dora entirely, there is not much to be said ; 
and the meal in his rooms of which the Micawbers and 
Traddles partook falls outside our present scope. 
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There is no very solemn repast in Bleak House, though 
there is a house-party or two at Chesney Wold, and though 
the Bayham Badgers entertain Esther Summerson at a 
most amusing little dinner. But Little Dorrit is full of 
banquets. Mr. Merdle gives a dinner-party, at which him- 
self eats eighteen-pennyworth of food, and at which are 
present Horse Guards, Treasury, Admiralty, Bishop, and 
Bar—with his little insinuating jury-droop and persuasive 
double-eyeglass: catchwords repeated at every possible 
opportunity. The same party turns up later on at dinner 
in the same house, plus a large Barnacle contingent ; when 
with great difficulty Mr. Merdle and Lord Decimus (that 
quaintly styled peer) are driven into a corner to discuss 
what was in reality the sole object of the gathering. Mrs 
Merdle gives a dinner-party at Rome, whereat Mr. Dorrit 
is taken ill and begins to babble about the lock—one of 
the most striking and effective scenes in a striking and 
effective book. Finally, there is a large (and for once ina 
way a confessedly agreeable) party at Physician’s on the 
night of Mr. Merdle’s suicide. But of all the Dickens 
dinner-parties, it is the two in Our Mutual Friend where 
his method and his mannerism, his catchwords and his 
reiteration, are most strongly marked. The first is at the 
Veneerings, where there were ‘eleven leaves in the 
Twemlow, Mr. Twemlow representing the dining-table in 
its normal state. There were Mr. and Mrs. Podsnap, the 
latter like a rocking-horse ; there was Lady Tippins, who 
had ‘a certain play in her throat like the legs of scratch- 
ing poultry’ (a comparison that could have occurred to 
nebody but Dickens); there was a melancholy retainer, 
likened in every other sentence to a gloomy Analytical 
Chemist ; and there were four stuffed Buffers to whom 
the Analytical Chemist conceded a little claret. At 
the second banquet at Mr. Podsnap’s, our old friend 
the haunch-of-mutton vapour-bath turns up, and the 
guests at Mrs. Podsnap’s subsequent evening-party are 
denominated the Bathers. The magnificence of Mrs. 
Podsnap’s rocking is again alluded to; but the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Podsnap with his foreign guest, the account of 
his views of life and art (rising at half-past seven, shaving 
at a quarter to eight, etc.), and the description of the 
quadrille which embodies these views, would amply atone 
for tricks of style much less amusing and much more 
irritating in themselves. All these episodes, indeed, are 
full of good points, but they would be more successful were 
it not for the impression they all convey: that Dickens 
imagined himself to be successfully satirising good society, 
and not merely caricaturing a set of people who had no 
existence save in his own imagination. He takes his 
dinner-parties seriously, and hence he fails. One leaves 
Pyke and Pluck with a shudder, and thinks of Wenham 
and Wagg ; one recalls that little dinner at Timmins’s, 
and the hospitable board of Mrs. Hobson Newcome. But 
of these some other time. 





THE AMERICAN ‘LYCEUM’ 


YHE Canadian is a slave to green tea, the Australian to 
mutton, the American to oratory. Now, you can 
reckon with the Canadians and Australians without con- 
sidering their several masters; but the American must 
always be shown in the phylacteries of oratory, else the 
picture of him is not perfect. You may sometimes wonder 
at the amazing, continuous audacity and persistence which 
inhabit such men as James G. Blaine, David H. Hill, 
and Chauncey Depew. Well, they spring from the public 
schools, where the class of declamation is the chief in the 
curriculum. Arithmetic, mensuration, molecules, and 
planets are all very well; but to get by heart a speech of 
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Webster, Clay, or Pocahontas, a ballad by Will Carleton, 
a flaming extract from Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, or a mea- 
sure monkish and magnificent from some ruinous medieval 
poet, is nearer to the great heart of the American people. 
The youth most admired in school is he who can most 
thrasonically say: ‘ But I will never lay down my arms. 
Never, never, never!’ or, daily reviving Patrick Henry: 
‘1 know not what course others may take, but as for me !— 
give me liberty or give me death!’ Now, Clay and Webster 
were very able men as well as orators ; as Patrick Henry 
was a man of genius and an orator likewise (though the 
word orator gives a bad taste to the mouth in these days) ; 
but these ‘promoted’ persons must be unhappy wher- 
ever they are, if they ken aught of earthly things, to 
be mumbled and spouted as they are by the ruthless off- 
spring of the Great American Nation. For, oratory as it 
is taught and practised in America is a wholesale leaven of 
vanity. It is inconvenient to be ‘ shy upon the feet’; but, 
really, it is infinitely better than to be a race of public 
declaimers, slaves of the tongue, artificers in a rhetoric 
so common and so cheap it vulgarises all expression. 
The United States has had some astonishing orators, but 
they were men first: they were forces ere they were 
fashions ; and, before all, their oratory was the outcome of 
occasion, not a performance, a function, a mere parade of 
vocables. ‘Their works justified their words ; but who shall 
justify the professional orators of to-day ? Who shall ex- 
cuse the men that live, and have lived most of their lives, 
by performing gymnastic feats with language and sense 
and fact in church, school-house, public hall, and grave- 
yard? For on Decoration Day the wretch invades God's 
Acre itself: there to reel off twaddle for the edification 
of interested and subscribing patriots. 

It is scarce conceivable how far the habit and love 
of oratory extend until you grasp the fact that at this 
moment the State of Pennsylvania is rejoicing in one 
hundred and thirty courses of lectures, the State of Ohio 
in a hundred, the other States in proportion. Perhaps 
one-fortieth of these orations are on serious and educative 
subjects. Many more of them are nominally so; but, as a 
rule, they are ‘fictional,’ anecdotic, panegyrical—one long, 
loud act of benediction on the virtues of the American 
nation, as contrasted with the ‘effete’ civilisation that is 
focussed in England. Multiply the orators and orations 
delivered in Pennsylvania proportionally by all the States 
of the Union; take in the innumerable boys and girls that 
are ever educating to appreciate the show ; and you achieve 
so monstrous a sum of artificiality as were capable of ruining 
the manliness and womanliness of any nation less indus- 
trious and vigorous than the United States. The weak- 
ness at its inception was amiable, almost justifiable, for it 
was a result of hero-worship: it has culminated in the 
Redpath Bureau with its limitless ‘ Star-courses,’ and in 
the tremendous Major Pond, who comes and takes our 
good men over to be derided. For they can in no- 
wise compete with the war-horses of the native army. 
Columbia did not want to hear what Matthew Arnold 
had to say, but to see how he said it—and to see what he 
was clothed withal. The garters of Mr. Oscar Wilde were 
far more than his paradoxes; Sir Edwin Arnold’s fur-coat 
bulks mightier than his distichs. We sent them Charles 
Dickens, but he was a great artist, and his material was 
his own works. They had Max O’Rell (‘ Pond’s Extract, 
as he called himself). They were ‘loaned’ Archdeacon 
Farrar and our Dr. Joseph Parker, who has modelled him- 
self upon their Ward Beecher, and they detected the 
modelling. No: in the platform race the Americans can 
‘whip’ us hands down. 
factor in their life. It began with Patrick Henry, the 
notable and forceful ‘ squire of the South,’ and it had a 


Oratory was once a powerful 
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splendid and practical revival in the period of the Civil 
War. That spoiled it. Now there is Chauncey Depew 
instead of Lincoln, Eli Perkins succeeds Wendell Phillips, 
and Bill Nye takes the place of Zach Chandler and John B. 
Gough at their best. It is a hollow business ; as hollow 
as the interviewing of the American newspaper—itself 
as indiscriminate a thing as can well be. Female orators, 
too, are thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa. These toil 
not neither do they spin, but no speech was ever fearfully 
arrayed as theirs. 

Individually they are not to blame. They are the legiti- 
mate outcome of the two great national habits—the habit 
of talking and the habit of being seen. Then, besides 
the public schools, which turn out masses upon masses of 
young declaimers charged with the gas of fugitive verses 
and ‘star speeches,’ there are schools of oratory in every 
State, and teachers of oratory and elocution in all the 
villages and towns, where every youth, not utterly irre- 
claimable and rebellious, still cultivates his orotundity, and 
‘whangs’ away at his ‘ semi-tones,’ till he speaks with 
a portentousness and an accent entirely indescribable. 
The National School of Oratory in Philadelphia shoots 
out its graduates like peas from a hopper. It confers 
degrees. You may be, an it please you, a Bachelor of 
Elocution, or a Bachelor of Oratory: the latter is the 





more difficult—a kind of post-graduate or M.A. of Elocu- 
tion. (A lady may attain to this eminence of Bachelor- 
hood.) And we Britishmen have to reckon with the 
matter. For this National School of Oratory holds 


summer courses in the Dominion 





a denationalising in- 
fluence worse than Goldwin Smith, who does not give 
himself off in vapour of ‘hat sort ; and Toronto has two 
schools of oratory, one of which advertises itself as pos- 
sessing a system of oratorical culture ‘ based on “ Trinity 
in Man.””’ (The directing expositor of this ‘Trinity’ is a 
Bachelor of Elocution.) These be terrible things. And 
the Americans take this matter of oratory as seriously as 
the Constitution. Most of them admire Mr. Gladstone. 
First, because he is an orator; and, still more, because 
in the class-book of the National School of Oratory at 
‘Philadelphy in the morning’ is a long letter from this 
Expression of Omniscience, declaring, in the true manner 
of Olympus, that great is the glory of poppy-cock ; and 
that ‘the audience gives to the speaker the eloquence 
in mist, which he sends back again in rain.’ For which 
last word it were wise to read ‘ fog’: and not in the writer’s 
ease alone. 





THE DEATH OF COCK ROBIN 


F butchers, as of poets, it may surely be laid down that 
they are born, and not made. Johnny Penaluna, for 
example, was born the son of a most respectable boot- 
maker, and none would accuse his parent of the humility 
which is shown in making the eldest son a butcher. Yet 
Johnny has now the most thriving business of this sort 
in all the town of Tallywarn : for his vocation was revealed 
to him as a child, and he has had the sense to follow it 
unremittingly. 

Even at Miss Robinson’s—where some fifty children 
were instructed in the rudiments of knowledge—he was 
notoriously fond of slaughter. We two, being of the same 
age, sat often together in a big window-seat at the end of 
the room, while the elder scholars stood in class before the 
mistress ; and it was understood that the first fly which 
lighted upon the window must play the part of ‘ Wain- 
wright.’ Johnny had his hair cut pretty frequently at the 
establishment of a certain barber, where they subscribed 
to The Police News, discussed it all the week through, and 
made use of back numbers by way of hanging for the walls. 
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He had thus been able to master the whole case, from the 
earliest, horrible discoveries to the last words of the judge, 
the latest moments of the murderer. 

Now, when a fly alighted upon the window-pane he was 
straightway captured and shut up in Johnny’s pencil-case ; 
it was of blue buckram, I remember, made shiny by some 
means on the outer surface, and could be made to open 
with a distinct pop. Over the pencil-case, thus tenanted, 
Johnny would rehearse the story of the murder. Finally 
he opened his ‘condemned cell,’ recaptured the fly, and 
haltered him with a piece of cotton and hanged him to the 
sash of the window. Often enough Wainwright was long 
a-dying, and I, being something over-squeamish, have 
sometimes finished matters with a pinch, when Johnny 
chanced to look elsewhere. For in this matter he had 
adopted a theory of punishment by proxy: he was horridly 
cruel to the fly simply because he had chosen to make it 
the representative of a murderer who stood beyond the 
reach of his reprobation. 

And even in those days Johnny ‘killed’ regularly every 
week. ‘Midsummer Burrow’ is the name that clings to 
a certain great mound of stones (thrown up long ago in 
the sinking of some mine-shaft), which was accounted until 
recently the place of all others for the Midsummer bon- 
fires. Upon the outskirts of the burrow, where great 
stones had fallen down the slope, there was constructed a 
small cockpit: the stones being cleared from the ground 
and then piled in a yard-high perpendicular wall about a 
circle of some five feet in diameter. This was Johnny’s 
‘killing-house,’ and hither on Saturdays he was wont to 
repair for the execution of such living creatures—rats, 
mice, and sparrows—as he had been able to capture during 
the week. Most eagerly in winter did he look out for the 
first of the redwings; for these be birds that call for but 
little skillin the capture ; ‘ whisht as a winnard’ is among 
our people the common expression for starved and abject 
misery. And, once the birds had come, the killing-house 





was busy indeed on Saturdays. It was horridly cruel, 
perhaps ; but it was only in the holidays that Johnnie 
had his liberty at the hour when the regular butchers 
were killing. And a man must follow his vocation. 

Now Johnny, albeit held in abomination (for his cruelty) 
by the parents of many who admired him, was upon the 
whole a fellow of infinite kindliness. Such beasts as were 
obviously born for the slaughter—rats, mice, superfluous 
kittens—he butchered cheerfully and with a deadly preci- 
sion. But he was upon the friendliest terms with all the 
dogs in the town ; he was chief among the persecutors of 
a certain seller of sea-sand who regularly starved and beat 
his horses ; and though much of his teaching has gone 
from me, I can still hear his very voice in 

* Kill a robin or a wren, 

Never prosper, boys or men.’ 
Men are apt, being willing in any matter to go to greater 
extremes than the majority of their fellows, to have an 
uncommon respect for such limitations as they do reeog- 
nise. Johnny, esteemed by the general a sanguinary little 
murderer-in-embryo, drew the line at wrens and robins, and 
made the couplet quoted the irrefragable law of his life: 
murmuring it often at odd moments in a sort of sing-song, 
and losing no opportunity of impressing its teaching upon 
such youth as composed his following. 

The school-house stood upon the outskirts of the town, 
and our favourite way home was by a quiet and little-used 
lane—a deeply rutted roadway, where from time imme- 
morial the gypsies have had their camping-ground. Birds 
of all kinds rested here in spring-time, and we were great 
on ‘strubbin’ nestes’: for eggs are eggs, and even the 
robin has but a personal immunity ; while you may draw 
a lesson of perseverance from the conduct of the wren, 
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which will lay any number of eggs to fill up vacancies in 
her setting, provided you rob her of only one egg at a 
time, and return daily thereafter to repeat the process. 
Now, one day I was something later than the rest, and 
went lingeringly homeward, having no hope of overtaking 
them. Ata turn of the lane I came upon a group of my 
fellows, who formed a“ circle wherein stood Johnny Pena- 
luna and another boy—Sammy Polsue, and, in the local 
phrase, ‘a whisht creature.’ He stood now in the very 
attitude of newly detected and indignant sin. 

‘Lev’ me be!’ he said. ‘’Tisn’t nothing to do with 
you !’ 

‘You give up that bird, said Johnny stolidly, yet in 
tones that spoke eloquently of strong feeling suppressed. 
‘1 saw ’ee wring his neck. And ‘tis a robin, for I knew 
where the nest was before.’ 

The wicked Sammy, coming by sudden chance upon a 
robin’s nest high up upon the hedge, had found the old 
bird sitting there. It had had the daring to peck at him 
as he put forth his hand, and in a moment of anger the 
boy had wrung its neck. In the act of this transgression 
Johnny had espied him; and now, though the sinner strove 
hard to put a bold face upon the matter, he was inwardly 
quaking. For he also had been instructed by Johnny, and 
to have killed a robin was thus to have sinned against 
grace. Moreover, he could control his conscience no more 
effectually than his conscience had controlled him. 

‘Give up that bird!’ persisted Johnny. ‘ Was ’ee mad 
to killa robin?’ But when he saw that Sammy had no 
notion of surrender, he ceased from exhortation and pro- 
ceeded to action. 

‘Lev’ me be!’ shrieked Sammy—‘ with a voice like a 
rabbit in a gin, as Johnny put it afterwards. But in a 
moment he saw that action was imperative, and for a 
space there was a most cheerful little fight. Sammy 
was the bigger of the twain, but Johnny knew himself the 
avenger of sin (nowadays he is the most truculent of local 
preachers), and it was over in a very little while. Sammy 
fell, his enemy above him, and in a moment more—after 
brief writhings in the dust—he lay still: Johnny sitting 
calmly astride upon his body. 

‘Will’ee give en up now?’ said Johnny, in tones of 
quietest resolve. ‘Or must I beat ‘ee more?’ 

Then Sammy produced the mangled body, and Johnny, 
still bestriding him, smoothed the ruffled feathers for a 
moment, pensively. Then he rose. ‘Get up!’ he said 
to the murderer of Cock Robin. ‘Hold en there, a 
minute !’ he said to the rest of us. Then he turned away 
and laid the body:upon a stone protruding from the hedge, 
while he began to fumble in his pocket. The contents of 
those pockets of his were greatly varied, but at last he 
had found the object of his quest, a piece of string. It 
was about a yard long, and when he had made of it a 
running noose he tied the free end around the limp neck 
of the dead robin. ‘Bring en here, he said ; and when 
the wretched Sammy had been brought, the noose was 
thrown over his neck, so that the dead bird hung, a 
badge of infamy, upon his breast. 





‘ What are ’ee goin’ to do, Johnny ?’ said some one. 
Johnny regarded him seriously. 


‘Kill a robin or a wren, 
Never prosper, boys orjmen.’ 


‘’Tis a sort of ram-ridin’, he said, ‘an’ done to punish 
en for killin’ a robin. He got to march through the 
town like this, with we singin’. Now mind, Sammy, if 
you do run we shall throw stones ‘after’ee. An’ if you 
do tell Come on, boys !’ 

Sammy did not run, but he went quickly, and the rest 
of us—a band of eight or nine—surrounded him, tumul- 
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tuous, chanting frantically the couplet learned from Johnny 
Penaluna. Presently we met a miner on his way home 
from ‘ bal.’ 

‘Wha’s up with ’ee, then, boys?’ he said ; ‘ wha’s up 
now ?’ 

Some of us, possibly, were a little frightened at this 
meeting. But Johnny faced the questioner boldly. ‘Sammy 
Polsue killed a robin, he said. 

‘Killed a robin?’ echoed the miner; ‘he’ll never 
prosper. Go on, boys, go on! Cou’se en!’ He stood 
to watch as we passed from him up the lane, shouting the 
ominous couplet as we hustled the sinner along. 

Nearing the town, we grew nervous of publicity ; but 
Johnny had all his wonted courage. ‘Come on, boys !’ 
he shouted. ‘Right through the town!’ And most 
obediently we followed. To us the part we played was 
an unpleasantly prominent one: it grew alarming, even, 
when we were joined by one or two of the young roughs 
who used to spend their leisure loafing in front of the 
‘Godolphin. ‘Killed a robin, did 4?’ and their clamour 
served at least to conceal the fact of our decreasing fer- 
vour. ‘The crowd grew fast, and suddenly Sammy became 
desperate. His hands went up to his neck as if to tear 
away the badge of his disgrace. There was a rush from 
all sides to prevent him ; and then, even as we struggled 
and scrummed at the foot of the clock-tower, there came 
a novel diversion. 

‘What are ‘ee doin’ by my boy?’ said an angry voice ; 
and heads began to come together promiscuously and 
hard. Sammy’s father had come upon the scene, and was 
wreaking angry vengeance upon the persecutors of his son. 
Swiftly we scattered, fearful of his wrath. But Johnny, 
conscious of rectitude, stood his ground; and even as I 
fled I saw him fronting old Mr. Polsue. ‘He killed a 
robin,’ he said. 

Iam afraid he suffered considerably for his temerity, 
but he was avenged on Sammy on the morrow. And he 
certainly had stamped on the minds of his generation the 
one really vital article in his creed: which some men, 
dying therefor, have been unable to effect. 


H. D. Lowry. 





THE PROPHET OF THE PEN 

hanna pen-drawing has found an ‘ enthusiast in 

reason, and English illustration a mission. The 
enthusiast and the missionary are Mr. Charles G. Har- 
per, who has produced a book, English Pen-Artists of 
To-Day (London : Percival), from which he ‘ cannot with 
truth say, at the moment of going to press,’ that he is 
‘conscious of any easily supplied omissions, though this 
perfection has only been secured at the ‘loss of time, 
temper, and money.’ 

Mr. Harper was moved to write because a careful 
perusal of a small book of mine showed him ‘ how in- 
complete was that section injwhich English art was de- 
spatched.’ 
the critics of the whole world—that is, with as many 
of them as ever heard of me; for they all said with one 
voice that my book was very fine indeed, excepting that 


In this matter he is quite at peace with 


part of it which related to their country or village, since 
many of their ‘ most admirable artists went unrepresented.’ 
Mr. Harper introduces his English ‘ pen-artists’ by 
‘sketching’ this, which he regards as ‘the golden age of 
pen-drawing ere convention has seized upon it, and none 
shall say him nay.’ He is good enough to explain at 
the start that he adopts allegory: or one might feel in- 
clined to bring him up with a round turn, and ask him 
what he means when he says there is no ‘ voice lifted 
up in the Academic wilderness crying aloud for special 
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instruction.” Has he never seen Mr. Henry Blackburn's 
advertisement on the front page of The Atheneum? never 
read the charming discoursings of that gentleman on 
the subject of illustration? Why, ‘all manner of classes 
are now instituted for the production of Academically 
certified illustrators.’ Has not Mr. Blackburn been say- 
ing so for a year and a-half? But that is a detail. If 
‘the fields and limitations of pen-drawing ’ are, according 
to Mr. Harper, somewhat narrow, there is certainly no 
limit to his contempt for the real oil-painter, who is not 
to be compared to the ‘pen-artist’ ‘in his highest ex- 
pression.” The latter ‘is your true impressionist.’ ‘He 
can in a few strokes give you at once art, reality, and 
as much poetic feeling as may be found easily on the 
inner side of many paint-enshrining frames.’ Mr. Harper 
shows the ‘true aim of the higher pen-drawing,’ points 
out the broad fields wherein the ‘ pen-artist ’ ‘may gather 
flowers of delight as will enchant those who have eyes 
to see and wit to understand.’ For ‘ his also are the joys 
and sorrows and humours of life, to render as he may his 
message of instruction and pleasure.’ Considering that he 
can indulge in all these delights, is it not strange that he 
should leave the ‘ poorly paid paths of monochrome’ to 
tread ‘the easy and luxurious roads of colour’ merely for 
more cash and the glory of finding himself an exhibitor in 
one of those ‘ galleries of polychrome’ ? 

Mr. Harper regards American and Continental influence 
upon English pen-drawing as harmful. Your, true British 
‘pen-artist, Mr. Harper's ideal, having bought a bottle of 
Stevens's ebony stain—no foreign inks should be men- 
tioned—and some real English Bristol-board, and some 
true British pens, buries himself in his inner consciousness, 
and from that evolves a British masterpiece, to which Mr. 
Tate’s attention should be immediately drawn. But your 
foreigner—Ameriean for choice—‘ has little art in him 
naturally’: indeed, ‘ the raw newness . . . of him is soul- 
harrowing and absolutely Philistine; so, if he would 
draw in black-and-white in the higher walks, he betakes 
him to Europe’; and this does vex Mr. Harper. For 
the American bounds up and down ‘this erstwhile scorned 
continent’; he studies Continental art with much suc- 
cess, for he is ‘smart and quick’; and presently he 
scoopeth in the fame and the shekels. Was ever such 
iniquity? But observe his downfall. ‘While distine- 
tion is the aim of the pen-artist, it is inevitable that some 





o'erleap reasonableness, and become, after the manner of 
your true American, self-conscious in art ; and the self- 
conscious artist is ever the technician gone amaze, with 
his vice of mannerism nailed, so to speak, to the mast. 
So presently on the wide ocean of misapplied labour he 
meets with the blundering amateur, and they eventually 
So that few 
men know whether they be living or dead, and in this 
hurrying world fewer still care. God help us all lest 


both go down in a common destruction. . . . 


we too should come to such a pass.’ Amen indeed! If 
you can write like that you can prove anything you 
want. But Mr. Harper’s method of proving his points 
is archaic. If you never mention the name of Fred 
Walker as an illustrator, the work of Robert Barnes, for 
example, becomes distinctly great. And if, in the same 
manner, you never allude to Edwin A. Abbey, and omit 
Paul Hardy, why then, perhaps, you may talk about 
Gordon Browne’s Shakespeare with interest. Without 
Howard Pyle in your mind, Walter Crane is unsurpassed 
in his own particular line. Unless you know something 
about Dietz or half-a-dozen Frenchmen, you can seriously 
discuss Dudley Hardy. And so with Hugh Thomson— 
if you forget Caldecott. But then these are merely the 
methods of Hammersmith and the Society of Arts. 

Mr. Harper says, in a long chapter, that the ‘defini- 
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tion of that distinctive quality which we call style is no 
easy thing. Yet when we would set down in writing 
in what it consists, we are fain to pause and consider 
deeply in what words we shall clothe that elusive image.’ 
Otherwise the New Journalism would descend upon us 
and laud us to the skies. This may be vague, but 
the method ‘obtains’ through all these chapters, much 
of which ‘’twere vain’ to endeavour to comprehend. But, 
as Mr. Harper says, ‘conscientiousness is, after all, the 
essence of worldly wisdom.’ If the reader does not 
understand it, neither do I: no more than I can compre- 
hend how a man could write a book on an artistic subject 
and fail to distinguish between nationality and school. 
Though Mr. Harper may think he has ‘ biblical authority’ 
for many of his assertions, sufficient knowledge of his 
subject would have prevented his jumping at some of 
his conclusions. But enough of what he calls the ‘ binding’ 
of his book : a ‘ binding’ which resembles the Salvation 
Army, inasmuch as it is for ever rattling the cash-box and 
banging us with the bible. 

‘The contents is the bringing together of a representa- 
tive collection of pen-drawings of English origin.’ Mr. 
Harper’s treatment of the decorative artists is most just, 
though Mr. Herbert P. Horne’s idea of putting a poor 
dachshund to balance himself on an unclassified botanical 
specimen is quaintly clever, as the D. T. would say. He 
has given a very beautiful example of Mr. Louis Davis’s 
work and described his methods extremely well. He has 
also proved most conclusively one of my contentions by 
use of Mr. Rhead: i.e. that Diirer never would have 
drawn for the wood-cutter, or even etched, but would have 
made pen-drawings, could he have had them so well 
reproduced as this full-page. Why he does not call Mr. 
Ricketts a decorative draughtsman I am sure I do not 
know ; for if that gentleman’s design for the cover of 
Igdrasil is not decorative, what is it? He has done full 
justice to Mr. Phil May, whose charming work had not 
been shown, or much of it even done, I think, when I 
endeavoured to write on this same subject. But why he 
has omitted examples of Messrs. Herkomer, Paul Hardy, 
Pegram, Cleaver, and C. O. Murray, and of architectural 
draughtsmen like Roland Paul, C. E. Mallows (the best 
in England), Reginald Blomfield, and Inigo Thomas, I 
know no more than why he has not included Bernard 
Partridge, the most distinguished of the Punch artists, in 
his estimate of the staff of Punch. The example of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s pre-Raphaelite work is excellent ; so, too, 
is the appreciation of the real place of Charles Keene. 
But unless Mr. Harper wished to prove how badly daily 
illustrated journalism is produced, I do not see why he 
should have included scarce any of his specimens. For, 
truly, to show how these blocks look he should not have 
printed them on fine paper but as they appeared in the 
dailies for which they were drawn. The only drawing 
which I seriously think worth considering is an excellent 
portrait, unfortunately unsigned, of Miss Mary Anderson 
from The Pall Mall Budget, which would hold its own 
anywhere. But why, as I have said, a man who hap- 
pens to be an Englishman should be confined to British 
appliances, I fail to comprehend: when the best that 
Mr. Harper shows in his British book has been repro- 
duced abroad or by foreigners living here. Also, the 
most notable drawing in it is by a Frenchman. 

Finally, I cannot help being flattered by the make-up 
of Mr. Harper's volume, as in the best part it is a direct 
copy of my own. Nor can I avoid congratulating myself 
on the fact that I have made Mr. Harper’s task so much 
easier, as my pet theories, my cherished examples, and 
even one poor little joke, crop up. Of course there is no 
acknowledgment: I am a foreigner. JoserH PENNELL. 
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THE BROAD GAUGE.—I. 


HEN with Waterloo the waste and engrossment of 

war had ceased, seemingly for all time, the spirit 

and the will shook the dry-bones of British industrial 

enterprise: the engineer became a power and the Duke 

of Wellington Prime Minister. That engineer was many 

—here a Telford, there a Rennie, and anon a Stephenson : 

but there remained only one Wellington ; and among the 

peoples of the earth industrial supremacy pertained to 

the British. All was well. It is ours to see that all shall 
be well: wherefore the present writing. 

At the beginning of the period there was Brunel the 
elder, chiefly of Thames Tunnel fame and title ; and some- 
what later (necessarily) there flourished Brunel the younger 
and perhaps the greater—Isambard Kingdom, to wit. A 
chapter in the book of the history of British engineering 
devoted to the daring and the tragedy of tunnelling might 
fitly open with the great sub-passage of the Thames. 
Macquorn Rankine, in his Civil Engineering, appallingly 
heads his short, pithy description of the great Brunel bur- 
rowing ‘Tunnelling in Mud’—a genuine stroke of grim 
Seottish humour. But our business is with Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, who, having narrowly escaped ending 
in the tunnel, lived to bring into being the engineering 
mammoths of the age just passing or already past—the 
Great Eastern and the Broad Gauge. 

Brunel—a clear yet lengthy writer, and destitute of 
verbal projectiles—had many enemies ; and some of the 
winged words forged for the old battles are still good for 
shooting at his shade. All the world talks, and has long 
talked, witlessly about ‘ Brunel’s blunders’: for to mete 
out judgment by ready-made phrases ringing like aphorisms 
is a process pleasant and easy of accomplishment, but 
withal drifting towards depravity. Surely the world must 
sooner or later have heard enough of ‘ Brunel’s blunders’; 
and would the world have heard as much had not I. K. 
Brunel—always ready for the fray—ceased from troubling 
before the great ship made her first real voyage? We 
assert calmly that the principle which the Great Eastern was 
meant to prove and exemplify—and so did in very deed— 
was just as mechanically correct as the principle upon 
which we propose presently to defend the Broad Gauge. 
It is true that both of these creations were (to use a handy 
expression) far beyond their time ; and it is true that in 
at least one matter—the atmospheric railway—Brunel 
went far astray ; but in the names of truth and justice let 
us have done with ugly and wrongous reproaches. Thus 
much more of Brunel's boatbuilding, and we desist: to 
tell of the Great Eastern and her hardly less remarkable 
predecessor the Great Western is to begin the history of 
one of the most magnificent achievements of the century 
—our fleet of Transatlantic liners, the end of whose 
growth in glory is not yet. 

Still, the engineering stage of the time which held 
Brunel was scarcely wide enough for the serio-comic 
man—as we interpret the character now—the famous, 
but in many ways worthy, Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. 
In all ages we have had examples of the but moderately 
equipped yet professed mathematician, who steps out of 
his province to dictate to the engineer: your true mathe- 
matician, be it observed, is of another stamp. At the 
risk, then, of saying more about boats, one moment {to 
Dr. Lardner. He it was who showed to his own and many 
people’s satisfaction that no steamboat could possibly carry 
coals sufficient for the Atlantic passage. Brunel's argument 
against Dr. Lardner, held to be inconclusive far and wide, 
told almost alone on the bold merchants of Bristol, who 
had seen the beginnings of the Clifton Bridge. At any rate, 
the final reply to Dr. Lardner was crushing : the venturers 
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of Bristol found the money ; the boat was built ; and on 
her first voyage out the Great Western reached New York 
with only three-fourths of her stock of coal expended. 
But no example will deter people of a little knowledge 
from setting limits to the subtle power of the engineer, 
whereby difficulties are bridged or pierced and true theory 
materially embodied. Yesterday, for instance, there were 
self-styled thermodynamists who said that no steam-engine 
cycle which was not a Carnot cycle could be perfect ; and 
further, that since a steam-engine Carnot cycle was prac- 
tically impossible, therefore no steam-engine could ever 
work even an approximately perfect cycle: to-day it is 
admitted that steamers are sailing the high seas with 
engines working a very approximately perfect cycle of a 
character other than that of Carnot. Happily, the influ- 
ence of this class is fast on the wane. Engineers now 
flock to the fountains of a Thomson or a Tait, and, having 
drunk deeply from the wells of wisdom undefiled, are 
proof against the potions of the charlatan. 

But about the gauges. The narrow—that is to say, the 
4 feet 8} inch—gauge is the old coal-tram gauge stereotyped 
by Stephenson for the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
turn as the old tram gauge was set up from the ordinary 
cart-wheel distance, with here and there half-an-inch of 





variation. One can no more make out a satisfactory theory 
for the convergence to rough uniformity of cart-wheel 
distances than of the size of ordinary bricks ; but any one 
who cares may speculate: for there is philosophy in cart- 
wheels and bricks. The Stockton and Darlington line, ori- 
ginally designed as a tramway, became popularly entitled 
to be called a railway at the opening, when its tram trucks 
were towed triumphantly by Stephenson's engine ; but for 
some considerable time afterwards the passenger carriages 
were hauled by horses. The first real railway was the 
Liverpool and Manchester line; and in the matter of 
A scheme engineered by 
Stephenson came before the House of Commons in 1825, 
with the result that the bill was lost. The promoting 


gauges thereby hangs a tale. 


company having been reconstituted, and with the Rennies 
for engineers, application was made in the following Par- 
liamentary session for powers under fresh plans: the bill 
passed. No sooner did the responsibilities of the actual 
undertaking devolve upon the directors than they ap- 
proached Stephenson on the question of locomotive power, 
and consequent to this action the Rennies were asked to 
consent to an arrangement whereby Stephenson would have 
become a joint-engineer with themselves. The Rennies 
declined to admit Stephenson as a colleague except in the 
limited capacity of locomotive engineer; and a dispute 
ensued which, widening to embrace other matters, even- 
tually terminated by the appointment of Stephenson as 
engineer-in-chief to the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company. Now, the gauge proposed by the Rennies was 
5 feet 6 inches—a very reasonable gauge as we judge look- 
ing backwards ; but Stephenson stuck to this old tram 
tradition, and so the gauge of the first British railway 
became 4 feet 8} inches. A. C. Exxiort. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MACLEOD OF ASSYNT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Elsin, 6th April 1892. 
S1k,—It is difficult to conceive what object Mr. Macphail 
had in view in penning his long letter to you on the 
above subject. Not one fact has been adduced by him to 
throw light on what was hitherto obscure, nor do his 
vague assertions invalidate in the smallest degree the cogency 
of Mr. Dunning Macleod’s reasoning in his communication 
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to Zhe National Observer. Even on the one point on 
which he flatly contradicts Mr. Macleod, he leaves Mr. 
Macleod’s argument untouched. Mr. Macleod said that two 
of Neil’s sisters were married to two of Sutherland’s brothers, 
upon which Mr. Macphail remarks, ‘ This is inaccurate ; Neil 
had no sisters.’ But observe the use Mr. Macleod made of the 
alleged inaccuracy. It was to show the intimate relationship 
between Neil and the Sutherland family ; and when I state 
that, although he had no sisters, two of his aunts were married 
to two of Sutherland’s brothers, your readers will learn what 
weight ought to be attached toa correction by Mr. Macphail. 

Mr. Macleod says that Neil was a stern Covenanter. ‘Even 
supposing all this were true of Neil in 1650, it does not prove 
that he had not been previously on the other side,’ is the not very 
judicious criticism of Mr. Macphail. Has he one shred of his- 
toric fact to justify the insinuation that Neil was first a Royalist 
and afterwards a Covenanter? I suppose he has none, and 
unfortunately he did not reflect upon the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a proposition in itself so improbable. We have conclusive 
evidence that Montrose was at first a professed Covenanter, for 
his name appears at the head of the list, with the maximum 
contribution of twenty-five dollars, of those who subscribed to 
‘the revenue’ of the Covenanters. Granting that Neil was a 
Royalist, how could he profess friendship for the man who was 
the master-spirit of the opposing camp? but if both were 
Covenanters, the common friendship is natural and easy ‘ to be 
understanded of the people.’ And when one of them deserts 
the cause at first dear to both, and becomes the slayer of its 
defenders, is it not the most pitiful cant to blame the other if 
his friendship is turned into enmity? 

To say that Montrose was unaware of the change in Neil’s 
feelings towards him, if ever they were friendly, is to assert 
what is not borne out by facts notoriously admitted. The 
journey from the scene of Montrose’s last battle to Neil’s resi- 
dence in Loch Assynt is a moderate day’s walk for a boy of 
fourteen years of age. If the defeated general believed Macleod 
to be a friend, it is inconceivable that he did not make direct 
for the castle of Ardbhreac, in view of the fact that, retreating 
thither, he would be most likely to evade his pursuers, who 
came from the east. As I have stated, the matter of distance 
was not the obstacle, for he could have easily covered it within 
twelve hours of his disaster. But does he go to Ardbhreac? 
By no means. He wanders among the hills along with Lord 
Kinnoul until the latter succumbed to his privations ; and on 
the third day after the battle of Culrain he is seized by Mac- 
leod’s men and taken as a prisoner to the house which he dared 
not visit as a friend. Mr. Burton says that Macleod was with 
his men when Montrose was captured. This is not in accordance 
with the tradition among those descended from Neil’s brother 
John, which is that the chief was absent on the occasion, and 
that when Montrose was informed who his captors were his 
remark was: ‘ Then all is over. —I am, etc., J. MACLEOD. 


MR JENKS AND LAI 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


King’s College, Cambridge, 4th April 1892. 

S1R,—Your contributor’s candid withdrawal of his charge 
leaves me nothing to do but to thank you and him for a courtesy 
and sense of justice not always shown by editors and critics 
towards obscure individuals. My disappointment with his 
first contribution arose mainly from the fact that I felt almost 
certain that, had the real facts of the case been known to you, 
I should have had your sympathy and not your condemnation. 
In spite of Dr. Hearne’s ‘rich sense of humour’ (which must 
have been sorely tried at times), he did not get on at all with 
the University Council, who were jealous of him with all the 
jealousy of a small official body towards a distinguished per- 
sonality. In dealing with Dr. M‘Inerney I had to handle a 
professional and noted Irreconcileable, and I had no time to 
waste in indulging him. 

As to the ‘ mallee laws,’ I have (as 7he Australasian admits) 
Stated exactly the text of this Act of Parliament. I was, of 
course, aware of the controversy alluded to; but, in writing a 
text-book for students, it was not my business to lead them 
into the depths of a highly technical and admittedly insoluble 
difficulty. 

In the crisis of 1877 The Australasian played a decided and 
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important part asacontroversialist. It naturally, therefore, has 
a special view of the situation. I did not attempt to describe 
the crisis, but merely to illustrate a particular rule of Parliamen- 
tary law by reference to certain events which then occurred. 
My facts were taken exclusively from the official documents. 
As a historian I had no other course.—I am, etc., 

EDWARD JENKS. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND OTHERS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.] 


London, 6th April 1892. 

SIR, —Some years ago Mr. Gladstone revealed to astounded 
ethnographers the existence of two new nationalties in Europe, 
the ‘Cisleith’ and ‘Transleith.’ The current number of the 
same periodical which published that marvellous discovery to 
the world reveals this month to geographers and politicians 
the existence of an ‘Austro-Hungarian Kingdom’ (see The 
Nineteenth Century for April 1892, p. 661), and also the exist- 
ence of a ‘Count Kosmar,’ Minister of Agriculture in Hungary 
(zb¢d. pp. 663, 664, and 667). 

The scrupulous character with which English (and American) 
periodicals are edited nowadays is proved also from a moral 
point of view by the fact that 7he Daily Telegraph has recently 
published a series of letters ‘by Count Tolstoy’: who has since 
declared that he cannot write English, and that those pretended 
letters or articles by him were simply extracts or résumés, 
written by an Englishman, of papers Tolstoy had contributed 
to a Russian periodical. Indeed, whilst formerly translators 
were apt to appropriate fraudulently the authorship of their 
originals, articles are now constantly palmed off on the public 
in English reviews as originals by foreign writers which in 
reality are but translations done by Englishmen. A curious 
instance of this kind is M. de Blowitz’s last lucubration in Har- 
pers Magazine ; where the translator, imperfectly acquainted 
with German, has called a lady ‘exalted,’ whom M. de Blowitz 
no doubt wrote down as exa/tirt in German.—I am, etc., 

EXSUL. 


FOOTBALL 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 4th April 1892. 

SIR,—May I add a word in corroboration of your manly 
article on Football? I played both Association and Rugby 
Union football for over fourteen years at school, college, and 
hospital, and for my county, as well as for the United Hos- 
pital team and various clubs, and never but once did I see a 
fracture, and that was due to a half-back slipping whilst run- 
ning. Having captained many a team, and in some fierce 
matches, such as the Inter-Hospital cup-ties, I cordially sub- 
scribe to your statement that accidents, when they happen, are 
due rather to bad and foul play than to any natural risk of the 
game. And, sir, of the many pleasures one has since experi- 
enced—such as climbing, sailing, dinners at Delmonico’s or 
Bignon’s, scenes of natural beauty, the enjoyment of many of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poems and of Mr. Whistler’s pictures—the 
memories of all these pale and are misty before the thrill of 
pleasure with which one remembers the wild rush over the line 
with the ball, or the fierce scrummage of the old day.— I am, 
etc., AN OLD HOsPITAL TEAM CAPTAIN. 


PODSNAPPISHNESS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Ballochyle, Sandbank, 5th April 1892. 

S1rR,—As another ‘Subscriber from the Beginning,’ may I 
protest against your late correspondent’s protest? Surely his 
name is Podsnap! His mood is certainly that of the dog in 
the manger. Because he can read no language but his own, 
the large and increasing number of those who can read with 
advantage perhaps more than one foreign language are to be 
deprived of the pleasure of an occasional glimpse, not purely 
insular, of literary and artistic subjects. ‘If you begin with 
French you may slide into German’: and why not? Does he 
think all German writers are wicked atheists ? all French ones 
but fit to bring a blush to the cheeks of the Young Person? 
Go on, I pray you, to German, so that the workers in the 
‘laboratory of thought,’ as well as the recognised masters of 
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subtle criticism and style, may from time to time, in your 
columns, widen our somewhat too restricted views of men 
and things. Even should you sometimes give a page to 
Italian, so much the better. Doubtless you will thus incur 
the heavy displeasure of Podsnappery; but, on the other 
hand, you will earn the gratitude of all who, in the domains 
of art and literature, love to gather honey beyond the bounds 
of their own particular garden.—I am, etc., 
SOPHIE F, F. VEITCH (MRS. JAMES BROWN). 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, London, W., 
6th April 1892. 

S1R,—I will not, like your ‘Constant Subscriber’ of last week, 
protest against all foreign languages. I can read some of them 
myself, and have relations who can read others. But I shall 
take it very kindly if the next time M. Stéphane Mallarmé 
occupies your columns, you kindly append a French transla- 
tion of his article, or what in Decadish might be called ‘une 
francaise traduction.’—I am, yours resignedly, 

ONE WHO USED TO THINK HE COULD 
READ FRENCH. 





REVIEWS 
THE FORESTERS 


The Foresters: Robin Hood and Matd Marian. By ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. London: Macmillan. 


Guy of Warwick is long since dead—dead with Bevis of 
Hampton and Tom Hickathrift ; the Seven Champions have 
utterly passed away ; Tom Thumb survives but as a travelling 
dwarf ; and not too much is left of the King who entertained 
him. But Robin Hood lives on, the one survival from English 
popular legend with being and fibre in him still. True, the 
ballads about him are of the coarsest make ; but, somehow, his 
presence seems to touch the shabbiest places with romance, to 
impart a look of literature to the commonest forms. Ben 
Jonson made him the hero of what, had it been finished, might 
well have been the best of English pastorals; Sir Walter 
exulted in him, and with that unerring instinct of his for what 
is true to romance (and therefore much more actual than fact) 
associated him with the greatest of England’s paladins, and 
made him stand for freedom and England against the Nor- 
man and tyranny; Keats delighted in him ; Peacock made a 
charming story about him ; it was probably not his fault but 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s if he failed to charm on the lyric stage as 
he has swayed it in the novel ; and, as if all this, to name no 
more, were not enough to insure that his memory must ever 
be kept green among Englishmen, is it not a fact that he is the 
patron saint of one of the largest and the most respectable of 
friendly societies, and that year by year the ensigns of his 
nobility—his bugle horn, his unconquerable bow, his Lincoln 
greens, his buff boots even, are carried in triumph as it were by 
how many thousands of jovial Foresters? Lord Tennyson hath 
ever an eye for that which is innately and essentially English ; 
and it was a stroke of inspiration to elect to link his name with 
that of the best beloved—as well as the most notorious—of 
England’s heroes. 

For the rest, too, there is a kind of woodland magic—a 
sense of buxom and engaging freedom—the charm of so to 
Say a younger and fresher and more spacious world, about 
such names as Sherwood and Maid Marian and Robin the 
good and gentle thief, whose capture any poet might essay 
with delight and effect with pride. This capture Lord Tenny- 
son, the closest observer as well as the truest lover of sylvan 
England, has made ; and herein consists, as we think, the chief 
merit of his new poem. No doubt it is a pageant of memories 
—of Shakespeare, the Robin Hood ballads, Scott, Keats, 
Peacock, Tennyson—the last above all. No doubt that Robin 
and Marian are the fine flower of latter-day Victorian senti- 
ment, and you feel that zs place is at the head of a deputation 
from Toynbee Hall, even as she was born to eclipse Miss 
Dodd and the late Miss Agatha Ramsay, each in her 
proper sphere. No doubt, too, the story moves in jerks, 
and interests nobody ; while the comic episodes are (to be 
bold) a trifle depressing and not always in good taste, and 
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the Laureate’s habit of writing charming verse in the Eliza- 
bethan-Dramatist manner in preference to attending to the 
business of the scene is second nature now, so that if you 
would have him at his best in drama you must seek him not 
here but (as ever) in such expressions of character, under the 
stress of emotion,as Aizfah and The Grandmother and The 
Northern Farmer, But that same woodland magic is in every 
page ; and that alone is enough to make the poem a delight 
to read. In a hundred admirable and novel touches you are 
made to feel that here in a very dance and deray of expression 
—words that seem to have caught the very colour and secret 
of oak and fern and beech in their vernal prime: phrases 
touched with the sense of blowing winds and birds at song, and 
sun and shadow in green leaves—here is the quintessence of 
the forest feeling. 
‘In summer, when the shawes be sheen 
And_leaves be large and long, 
’Tis merry to sit in fair forest 
And hear the small birds’ song.’ 

Thus the nameless poet of the ballad. And thus, in scores 
of such ‘modern touches’ as himself alone may bring—thus 
the Laureate through the five acts of this charming and roman- 
tic fantasia on a choice of themes as old—and as English—as 
England. 

This asserted, it is but fair to add that Robin Hood, as we 
have hinted, doth something smack of Toynbee : that his true 
place is at the head of not a band of robbers—robbers, too, 
whose names are Tuck and Much and Scarlett and John—but 
a Dockers’ strike ; his treatment of Marian, too, is Modern- 
American enough to satisfy the Bostonian Virgin and the 

sritish Matron both ; altogether, though he utters some charm- 
ing verses, and charming verses are uttered at him, and he is 
made the pretext for a swift and delightful excursion into fairy- 
land, we see no reason for preferring him to a certain Locksley 
called Cleave-the- Wand, who had a good name of his own upon 
occasion, and always added his holloa when he saw a good 
shot or a good blow. As for Maid Marian, who must surely 
have been produced exclusively for the American Market, she 
is sO proper, yet so gay and free withal, that, being clad in 
doublet and hose and wielding such a sword (upon occasion) as 
only Miss Rehan can, she declines to kiss her Robin with other 
than ‘the kisses of the soul,’ and approves herself own sister to 
the Princess Ida in so many ways that (Miss Rehan away) you 
care no more for her than for the last [bsenitish woman spawned 
in Norway or elsewhere. Kate, her maid, being much more con- 
ventional, is so much the more human; and she and Little John 
—(a kind of Malvolio in Lincoln green)—do all that in them lies 
to make up in kissing for the shortcomings of Marian and Robin. 
Of the rest there is naught to say, for truly the rest are naught. 

Sut the lyrics are Tennysonian, and in one of them at least 
—the song to sleep—the Tennysonian quality is well-nigh 
the Tennysonian best. They, with the presence of that wood- 
land magic we know, and with the glamour which glows and 
flickers about those venerable and delightful English names, 
should make the whole thing pleasant in the study and for a 
while go far to keep it alive upon the stage. 


LIFE IN OLD IRELAND 


The Last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, Count O'Connell, and 
Old Irish Life at Home and Abroad, 1745-1833. By Mrs. 
MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL. London: Kegan Paul. 

On the whole a disappointing book. The hero lived in stir- 
ring times, had brave adventures, experienced every vicissitude 
of fortune. He was honest, gallant, loyal to his cause—and 
withal prosaic to a degree. To what purpose a romantic en- 
vironment if the central figure be a lay figure? ‘This stick 
has been all round the world,’ said the traveller ; ‘ And,’ the 
sage retorted, ‘it remains a stick.’ ’Tis but a picking here 
and there that one can collect and serve; and that although 
the letters of which the book consists are elucidated by Mrs. 
O’Connell with pious zeal and perfect care. 

Count O’Connell was born (1745) of an old Munster family 
at Derrynane in Kerry. The Penal Laws were heavy on the 
Irish Catholics; the only career open was abroad; so he entered 
the French service at sixteen. He fought against Britain in 
the finale of the Seven Years’ War, but hoped ‘if possible 
to get into the English service without injury to my Religion.’ 
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This letter was written (like most of the others) to his 
brother, known as ‘Hunting Cap.’ Hunting Cap was a man 
of singular ability who made the family estate pay, and was 
anxious to conform to the existing state of things as soon 
as the Government would let him; but he lived a wild life in 
Darrynane. The way was barred by the huge hill of Drung; 
over which there was no proper road. More: it was fabled 
that whosoever passed thereby needs must extemporise verses 
in honour of the mountain ; else he came to grief. A Mrs. 
Blake, a visitor to Hunting Cap, mistrusting hill and charm 
alike, confided her fears to Andrew Connell, the servitor sent 
as escort. Andrew boldly talked of the near neighbourhood 
of Drung till they were nearly over; then the mist cleared 
away, and there behind them was the hill. Andrew confessed 
as much; ‘ And if,’ he added, ‘my master had got more notice 
of your coming he’d have levelled it before you.’ The lady 
was silenced by so tremendous a compliment. In 1768 
O’Connell visited London. His opinion is curious ; ‘ Royalty 
despised, subordination unknown, and unbounded pride and 
contempt for all other nations.’ Worse : ‘ Inhumanity, ferocity 
—in a word, barbarism unknown to the rest of Europe renders 
the inhabitants, I mean the lower sort of people of England, 
the most odious.’ Probably they despised him as a foreigner ; 
and, if they suspected his faith, their contempt would be all the 
keener. They took their cue from the Government. Yet in 
Ireland there were close relations between Protestants and 
Papists of the higher class. These latter were not allowed 
more than a thirty-two years’ lease of land ; but it was a point 
of honour to renew. There were exceptions. A Catholic gentle- 
man rented a large farm in Kerry on easy terms. His wife 
went to mass in a rokelay of fine scarlet broadcloth, so splen- 
did that every woman in the chapel went nearly wild with 
envy, and next Sunday a farmer’s wife had on just such an- 
other cloak. The lady ‘ went for’ her imitator, tore the finery 
from her back, and trampled it in the dust ; and the Sunday 
after that she clad a pig in her own original rokelay, and 
had him driven through the crowd at the chapel door. The 
insulted woman discovered that the Catholic’s lease was nearly 
out; she made her husband bribe the landlord to give the 
next term to him; the old tenant was ejected, and the new 
one (guid femina possit /) set up a dairy in the drawing-room. 
The Penal Laws worked out in divers ways. Thus, one statute 
enjoined that no Catholic should own a horse worth more than 
£5; Arthur O’Leary, a connection of O’Connell’s, had a ‘ dark 
brown steed’ which a political enemy, one Morris, made him 
part with as being beyond the legal value ; O’Leary struck 
Morris, who refused to fight a Papist, but had him outlawed ; 
his wife and he were besieged in their house, but they beat off 
the soldiery. But one May night in 1773 his wife was alone at 
home: she heard the noise of a horse’s gallop, and then a 
furious knocking at the door. She rushed out and found the 
‘mare standing riderless, with long reins trailing in the dust 
and the saddle splashed with blood’: the creature had actually 
beaten the door with her hooves. The lady mounted her, and 
the beast ‘ flew on with her for miles, and on the green meads 
of Carigamenma, beneath a great bush of golden gorse, she 
saw Arthur dead, with an aged crone keening over him. 
Morris’s guilt could not be legally proved, but Arthur’s brother 
shot him dead, and then got safely off to France. Notwith- 
standing the Penal Laws many Catholics were landholders ; 
and it was not uncommon for an informer belonging to the 
established faith to file a Bill of Discovery, when it was usual 
to get a friendly Protestant to hurry through another bill. Of 
course the friend might turn traitor and keep the property, 
but this was rare. Hugh Falvey of Fala was the resort of 
Hunting Cap in all such transactions, but at last he refused, 
‘My dear Maurice,’ he wrote, ‘if I were a few years younger 
I would be as ready to oblige a friend as ever. I regret I am 
too near my end to perjure myself any more even for so old 
and valued a friend as yourself.’ 

In 1769 O’Connell was in Paris, and in October he joined 
the Irish Brigade. Then he went to the Indies, bent on 
some sort of ‘South Sea Discovery.’ More of it we know 
not: his letters are full of dutiful messages to his relations, 
moral maxims, genealogical discussions, requests for cash— 
everything save an account of the stirring scenes in which 
he lived. His cousin Rick O’Connell, a soldier of fortune 
likewise, is a more interesting person. //7s reflections are 
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delightful : ‘But the Drum rouses me from my Reverie. 
Away, ye swift Illusions, the idle dreams of my fond youth. 
The laborious, arduous paths of my profession must be Trod- 
den.’ Again : ‘The most generous Task ever imposed on me 
was to Lick that bear’s cub I brought with me from Ireland 
into a soldier’; one day the cub didn’t behave at dinner, so ‘I 
took him on my back and got nine sub-lieutenants to thrash 
him while he was able to roar.’ Naturally enough, ‘when 
he recovered breath enough to curse, he became worse than 
ever, and swore the most ex’crable oaths—he would Murder 
every one of us’; so that soon after ‘I was obliged to seize 
him and clap him into the dungeon, where, lest he should fret 
himself into a fever, I prescribed for him the cool Regimen of 
3read fand Water.’ Much excited by news from Ireland, ‘I 
would make,’ says he, ‘the Rascally spawn of Damned Crom- 
well curse the hour of his Birth. O Heaven! can there be such 
Brutes in human form? But my dear country swarms with 
them.’ Here is the very lisp of the brogue : just as you touch 
Lever’s own Ireland in the account of how The O’Donoghue 
treated the bailiff who dared to ‘writ’ him. ‘Ina furious and 
outrageous manner, armed with a weighty whip,’ he laid hands 
on the process-server, haled him to a secure place, and there 
‘ordered deponent to strip off what clothes he had on, which 
deponent refusing to do, defendant severely flogged him with the 
heavy end of said whip.’ Then there is a sort of ‘ Dougal 
Cratur,’ who smashed a window, knowing naught of glass, 
which he at once ascribed to enchantment. This retainer was 
locked up in Dublin for some slight offence ; morning revealed 
a black man as a fellow-prisoner ; whereupon, believing him- 
self in the company of the Devil, he began to ‘roar, curse, and 
pray’; this brought the turnkey, but the half-demented cap- 
tive, instead of explaining, dashed through the opening door and 
away to his own Glanflish, which he never left again! One other 
anecdote : The O’Donoghue was a very strong man, and so 
was a certain smith in his county. To him, with a horse to be 
shod, the chieftain went. ‘I don’t think much of your shoe, 
quoth he, snapping it in two, and tossing the maker a crown. 
‘I don’t think much of your crown,’ retorted the other, as he 
did likewise. 

One jumps to the Siege of Gibraltar in 1782, where O’Connell 
(like the soldier in 7he Jolly Beggars)‘ was with Curtis among 
the floating batteries,’ but, unlike him, was but slightly wounded. 
He saved the life of the Comte d’Artois, performed prodigies of 
valour, was promoted and presented at Court—so his careful 
biographer makes out from a variety of documents. As usual, 
her subject is silent; and silent he remains in the roaring 
welter of the Revolution. At last he had to flee. In the April 
of 1792 he turns up in London, and next year is at Derrynane, 
where his mother’s huge peat-fire and her lavish hospitality to 
all and sundry much exercised his frugal mind. His ambition, 
all along towards an English commission, was gratified in 1794, 
in the October of which year he was appointed Colonel of the 
Irish Brigade in the British service. But the colonelcy profited 
him little, and in 1796 he married the widowed Comtesse de 
Bellevue—an emigrant, like himself. Hunting Cap (who had 
had so often to find the supplies) was indignant; but the lady 
afterwards recovered a large portion of her wealth. During the 
brief peace of 1802 O’Connell visited France, where, with many 
other British subjects, he was detained upon the sudden resump- 
tion of hostilities. Not until the Restoration, when he got back 
to his old French honours, was he freed. He lived near Blois in 
the enjoyment of a large fortune for many years. His interest 
in Irish affairs was great, and he watched the career of his 
nephew the Liberator with considerable mistrust. He wrote 
expressing his hope that Daniel’s opposition to the Coercion 
Bill of 1832 will fail ; and ‘I likewise trust his attempts and 
exertions to enforce a Repeal of the Union will prove equally 
unsuccessful.’ He died at Madon, 9th July 1833, aged eighty- 
eight, in every way an estimable and prosaic person—all his 
adventures notwithstanding. 


BORN UNTO SORROW 


The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme. By IMBERT DE 
SAINT-AMAND ; Translated by ELIZABETH GILBERT 
MARTIN. London: Hutchinson. 





‘As to you, my niece,’ said the wife of Louis XVIII. on her 
deathbed to the Duchess of Angouléme, ‘all you need to go 
to heaven is a pair of wings.’ And ‘O vos omnes,’ says her 
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tombstone at Goritz, ‘ qui transitis per viam, attendite, et videte 
si est dolor sicut dolor meus.’ There is the story of her life ; 
she was patient, innocent, and pious, and she was grievously 
afflicted. Her history is sad enough, and dramatic enough ; it 
abounds in those obvious contrasts and troubles that appeal 
most strongly to an average intelligence ; but herself, when all 
is said and done, remains not profoundly interesting. The 
poor child imprisoned in the Temple, learning slowly of the 
murders of her father, her mother, and her beloved aunt, Madame 
Elizabeth, guessing at the sufferings of her little brother, and 
king, who was dying of neglect and ill-usage in the room below 
—as achild she is truly pitiable. But as she grows in years 
and disappointments there is something austere, something 
narrow, in the picture of her ; it commands your respect, but 
is something too wholly unrelieved to evoke an _ intimate 
sympathy. A touch of feminine vanity or coquetry to throw 
her trials into relief, and you could have the better entered 
into the feelings of M. de Saint-Amand, her latest expo- 
nent, who writes with, as it were, a perpetual lump in his 
throat. Moreover, in his introduction, he suggests this reflec- 
tion by writing a spirited account of the Duchess of Berry, in 
every way a contrast to the subject of his book. She, too, had 
her full share of sorrows, and they were, perhaps, in some 
respects harder for a woman to bear; for whereas the Duchess 
of Angouléme had ever the admiration even of her enemies, and 
the devoted affection of her friends, the Duchess of Berry had 
to listen to reproaches, and live apart from her son, the Comte 
de Chambord. The Duchess of Angouléme was happy in her 
marriage, but the other had only four years before her husband 
was stabbed. The one is an exemplar of great patience and 
belief ; the other had fire, and betrayed a woman’s weakness in 
marrying Count Palli, and she remained charming and almost 
to the last a gay and gracious hostess. You cannot help liking 
her the better of the two. 

That Marie Thérése Charlotte, daughter of Louis XVL., 
Madame-Royale of France, embodied for most Frenchmen the 
Royalist cause is certain. Her captivity in the Temple was a 
romance ; her resistance to the Emperor of Austria, who desired 
her marriage with an Archduke, and faithfulness to her father’s 
choice of her cousin, captivated them naturally. Louis XVIII. 
was not, even before he was king de facto, a figure to arouse 
general enthusiasm, and the princes were associated with 
foreign intruders. Wandering about with her uncle from 
Russia to Prussia, and beset by the contemptible intrigues of 
a mock court at Hartwell, she had need of her patience and 
religion. The inexorable selfishness (as it must have seemed 
to her) of foreign Governments makes an interesting study. 
The author has been diligent, and lucky in his access to un. 
published documents, which seems to have turned his head, 
for he is unsparing in the copiousness of his extracts. There 
was no need to quote at length the inflated Abbé de Tressau, 
or the sadly grovelling letters of Louis to Paul I. of Russia, 
or to give the marriage contract in full. You praise his zeal, 
not his discretion. He writes with the lucidity of his nation, 
but is exclamatory to weariness, and moreover sheds his tears 
with a somewhat over-conscious grace. He permits himself 
too many words about the ‘new historic school’ and ‘local 
color’ (for alas ! the book was printed in ‘ Boston, Mass.’), and 
is carried away by his sense of contrast. ‘Persons,’ says he, 
‘who had seen the royal family resplendent in gala carriages... 
could not avoid reflections on the vicissitudes in human affairs’ ; 
but himself does not really seem to have made an effort so to 
do. His Royalist sympathies are evident, and on the whole 
convenient in such a book. Louis XVIII.’s mistakes (as his 
address to our Prince Regent) are not, however, spared ; but it 
is yet shown how on occasions he could speak like a king in 
exile : when sounded on the subject of resigning his claims, ‘I 
do not know,’ he said, ‘ what are the designs of God concerning 
my race and me; but I do know the obligations He has im- 
posed on me by the rank in which it pleased Him to give me 
birth.’ Unreasonable, perhaps, but fine; it was natural for 
him to believe that (as Lamartine said) his restoration was the 
duty of Providence. Royalist partiality may be pardoned M. 
Saint-Amand ; but not his want of proportion, his inability, for 
all his ‘local color, to make his figures live. Yet the book 
has had hard work spent on it, is writ intelligently, and is 
interesting fo read. 

The translation is doubtless careful, but is not always excel- 
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lent. It lacks backbone occasionally in its phrasing, and loses 
count of the ordinary connection of words: ‘grandiose,’ for 
instance, is not (as it is meant to be) a complimentary word, 
nor is ‘ Pretender’ in English respectful. The translator might 
have heard of an ancient Scotswoman, reputed stone-deaf, who 
heard it whispered of Charles Edward, and broke the silence of 
years thereat for vigorous criticism. But the worst of the book 
after all, is that it was printed in ‘ Boston, Mass.’ 


NEW NOVELS 


In A Fellowe and His Wife (London: Osgood), by Blanche 
Willis Howard and William Sharp, the story is told in letters 
which pass between the Count von Jaromar and his lady. A 
mote will turn the balance, which Pyramus, which Thisbe, is 
the better. That He is a man, Miss Howard warrants us: yet 
he might also be proved an ass. And Mr. Sharp vouches Her 
for a woman, God bless us! Instead of the wall between the 
fathers, this modern pair has an ‘art-cult.’. The Countess is an 
‘unwilling wife,’ and, prompted by a ‘passionate desire for 
independence, for free scope for her art-life, for individual 
development,’ she has pranced it to Rome, where she studies 
or pretends to study sculpture, whence she babbles of poetry 
and bleats of her flirtations with a Don Juan of a sculptor. 
Now, the Count had seen ‘a man’s unconscious dominance 
completely extinguish all the light and gladness of a woman’s 
nature.’ Likewise his father’s ‘all-pervading, all-absorbing, 
masterful personality had totally submerged his mother’s 
sensitive spirit.” So he sits at home at ease in Germany 
and sentimentalises about a pretty waif named Margot, the 
while his wife prances. And the wife objects to Margot; as 
he objects to Juan the sculptor ; and they drift and drift, as 
self-willed lovers always do when their only connection is 
correspondence. Things fall out, of course, as we expect. 
Ilchen, who is ‘so appallingly clever,’ who ‘ dances about so in 
her letters,’ who is so ‘ literary’—as Mr. William Sharp knows 
literature—and so ‘artistic,—as Mr. Sharp knows art—falls 
and repents, and hints to the Count that ‘there is near you a 
bright, beautiful, and pure life.’ But the ending—Miss 
Howard’s—is romantical, and rather well told. The defect 
of the book is its amazing sincerity. The Count is a fool and 
a gentleman: the Countess is a fool and—well, a fool who 
ought to have been whipped long before. But Mr. Sharp pre- 
sents her case as if he believed in it, and all we can do is to pity 
the honest fellow who ‘is almost damned’ in such a wife as Mr. 
Sharp counts fair—and (it would seem) well-behaved. 

Lameru Hulne, gentleman, began by a ‘sneer’ and ended 
—as a snake. Between these events much happened, which 
is written in the two volumes of Eternal Enmity (London: 
White), and it is our painful task to touch on it a little. The 
early history of a most remarkable family was ‘ said to be lost 
in antiquity’: and, indeed, the original forbear made his appear- 
ance (rampant) at the time of the old trouble in the Garden of 
Eden. (To speak plainly, he was none other than ‘that Old 
Serpent’ you wot of.) Snake-blood, like murder, will out. It 
came out in some of the Hulnes. Curious things, real and 
imaginary, but especially real, happened to them in their vaguely 
fascinating medizval residence. Lameru Hulne was an ad- 
vanced thinker, and went in freely for esoteric Buddhism, 
but only to promote his own wicked ends: with the result that 
the lower planes of his nature effectually triumphed over the 
higher. He began to retrograde visibly towards the ancestral 
type. After a time his ‘head flattened,’ and his eyes shrank. 
Other symptoms followed ; his neck swelled, and he took to 
creeping on his belly. These manifestations were done in open 
daylight under the eye of witnesses. It was horrid for his rela- 
tions; especially for his niece, who was charming. She had 
little potential tendencies that way, but she was good, and she 
mastered them. Hulne had ever been the cruel uncle : a hard 
thing to bear, but a mere flea-bite compared to the dilemma 
of being uncled (so to speak) by a live snake. The power of 
heredity so asserted itself that it became advisable to confine 
Philip in a spare room: a friendly doctor, an Oriental servant, 
and a mild Mehatma-like being (on flying visits) managing 
the ‘case’ and doing most of the ‘waiting’ between them. 
Till there comes a climax, and Lameru Hulne, now so much 
a snake that you catch him ‘seeking an egress with his tongue,’ 
and ‘assimilating te the woodwork’: when there is an end 
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to what is certainly a bad novel, whatever its points (if any) 
as a weird essay in symbolism. 

By request of the publishers, the conscientious reviewer is 
tongue-tied, bound to secrecy and silence, with regard to the 
plot and mainspring of C. J. Wills’s Avis Sisters Hand (Lon- 
don : Griffith). We can therefore only advise readers of not too 
critical a turn to ‘wade in,’ and take their chance of amuse- 
ment, terror, and surprise. Whether or no they will feel at the 
end that they have been ‘ swindled’ by the author’s little trick 
is their look-out—not ours. One thing we may say: that in 
the course of a long career of novel-reading, never have we 
come upon so much padding gay and free and utterly undis- 
guised as here. But Dr. Wills is nothing if not up to date and 
even beyond it, and he runs you quickly enough through his 
three volumes. 

Helen Jackson could never finish her Zefh (Edinburgh : 
Douglas). The touching and interesting words of her last 
letter to her publisher show why. The winding-up of a 
story tells very greatly for good or ill on the whole. To 
judge adequately of one in its unfinished state is difficult, even 
when, as here, the dénouement is clearly indicated. But one may 
judge of its observation and careful workmanship, and these 
are very apparent in Zefh. The motive may or may not appeal 
to one: the workmanship must. There are touches of quiet 
humour and pathos, with a close and careful discrimination 
of character and an intimate insight into its development 
under stress of circumstance. Rushy Riker and Miss Burr 
are fe/t, and Gammer Stein is a study in human nature and 
the Missouri dialect, which latter is used with fluency, and now 
and then conveys a good deal in a dry and uncouth way. 

In Mr. F-gerton Castle’s La Sella (London : Cassell) you read 
that ‘the widow’—-who is likewise a ‘beauteous ox-eyed dame’— 
‘measured them with the velvet of her glance and simpered 
acknowledgment. That was at the time when her counten- 
ance was suffused with conscious carmine and the flowing 
white draperies fell away from the creaseless fit of her black 
silk dress as she wound the wavy tresses into one great shin- 
ing rope around her head. Another widow had a wide smile 
in which beauty seemed to reach its triumph. Yet a third 
woman’s face, ‘which I had been comparing in my mind to 
that of Guido’s Cenci, became transformed by the arch and 
exquisite smile of a Greuze.? What are obsession-dogged 
wanderings? Mr. Castle more than once uses ‘triumvir’ 
where he means ‘triumvirate. Altogether his style is pre- 
tentious, tumid, ineffect' ve. Heis mastered by the adjective. 
He has not yet learned the value of restraint, nor does he under- 
stand that often indication or suggestion avail more than 
complete expression, nor does he know how to say one thing, 
and one thing only, at a time. But now and again he writes 
a good, cleanly worded sentence: which shows that there is 
hope for him if he abjure self-consciousness. For his inci- 
dents are interesting and his framework is always well-con- 
structed. And readers who have ‘short golden, glamorous 
days’ to spare might do worse than read any of his stories 
except /he Song of Chaos, which is too biological to be pleasant, 
and not unpleasant enough to be complete. 

It would not be fair to say of the Daudet of Aose et Ninette 
(Paris: Flammarion), that he is playing with his public; 
but there would be found some justification for the com- 
plaint. In de Port Tarascon we had a work different in 
kind as in degree from its illustrious and ever to be enjoyed 
predecessors: Tartarin is displaced from his throne and dies 
in exile, and the moral is thrust upon you, at every turn, 
that it is immoral to exaggerate. And it is all the result 
of having athesis. In Rose et Ninette the thesis is avowed, 
but the result is more satisfactory. Régis de Fagan is a 
popular and successful dramatist. His wife is a fool, and 
worse. In order to save her reputation he himself traverses 
that commandment so dear above the other nine to the Non- 
conformist Conscience, and, instead of divorcing his wife, as 
he might have done, allows her to divorce him. That is a 
bad beginning: it is French—in the worst meaning of the 
national adjective—and M. de Fagan can hardly receive the 
sympathy of men of other nationalities whose morality is 
stronger than their love of coups de thédtre. And now comes 
the thesis : which is, that divorce is a bad thing when there are 
children. A self-evident proposition, you might think, which 
required no work of art to prove it. For Rose et Ninette, 
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after all, is a work of considerable art. The characters of the 
two daughters of the playwright, who are allowed by the court 
to visit their father on the first Sunday in each month, show 
that the hand of the author of es Rozs en Exil has lost none 


of its cunning. And though there is little incident, the book 
has charm of style, and the somewhat sordid little story is given 
such grace by the manner of its presentment, that in spite of 
the thesis you cannot but be grateful. 

Jonquille; or, The Swiss Smuggler (London: Percival), 
translated from the French of T. Combe by Beatrix L. Tolle- 
mache, is a tale of the sort that the Young Person would pro- 
bably call ‘sweetly pretty.’ But it is more: it is a good story 
well told. Manuel was the son of a Swiss watchmaker, born 
with an unfortunate desire to spend his life in the open air, 
which suited ill with his parent’s views for his future advance- 
ment in the world. Further, he was clumsy, and his father was 
forced to the conclusion that he would never make a watch- 
maker. The father dies; Manuel goes to a factory, becomes 
a smuggler, and falls in love with the charming maiden who 
gives her name to the book, daughter of an old woman whose 
inn is the smugglers’ rendezvous. The end ofthe idy] is tragic, 
but the book is an agreeable companion for an hour, and leaves 
nothing but pleasant recollections. 


MARY STUART 


Histotre du Régne de Marie Stuart. Par MARTIN PHILIPPSON, 
Ancien Professeur aux Universités de Bonn et de Bruxelles. 
Tomes I. et 1. Paris: Bouillon. 

M. Philippson disavows the intention of writing a new bio- 
graphy. His purpose is strictly historical, and it is twofold : 
(1) to set forth the various phases of the great struggle in 
which Mary was implicated—the struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism ; and (2) to trace the current of events lead- 
ing to the fusion of Scots and English into the great nation 
‘which has covered the seas with her ships and the continents 
with her colonies.’ But, much as he may protest his strictly 
historical intentions, his main interest is biographical. The 
‘great problems of humanity,’ to which he specially invites 
attention, occupy the background in his perspective ; and the 
interest of the reader’s eye is well-nigh monopolised by the 
remarkable personalities to whom Destiny—if you are to credit 
M. Philippson—had committed the solution of the said ‘ great 
problems.’ One reason for the dominating personal interest of 
the narrative is that the fight between Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism was inextricably interwoven with the rivalry of two 
women, and these the sovereigns of two kingdoms whose 
hostilities had ‘been hallowed by centuries of conflict. Had 
Mary, or had Elizabeth, been prematurely removed from the 
scene, the religious contest would possibly have become so dull 
and uneventful that M. Philippson might not have deemed it 
worth relating. It is in truth the special merit of his history 
that it exhibits more distinctly and minutely than had ever 
been done before the several phases of the battle of the queens, 
and demonstrates how it was war to the knife between them. 
Incidentally he thus discovers a side of Mary’s character not 
hitherto so fully illustrated, whether by historian or biographer ; 
and the result is rather to add to than detract from her bio- 
graphical interest. 

As told by him, the story of the struggle between Protestantism 
and Catholicism in Scotland has all the elements of an absorbing 
drama. Its chief personages, so far as the present volumes carry 
it, are Elizabeth, Cecil, Mary, Moray, Maitland, and Knox ; and 
whether M. Philippson’s estimates of their several characters be 
accepted or not, he has contributed not a little towards the 
explanation of their conduct, and he succeeds in making you 
recognise the distinct and powerful personality of each. The 
fate of Mary seemed very much in the hands of the other five 
—who were all more or less hostile to what M. Philippson de- 
clares to have been the main purpose of her life : the recovery 
of Scotland and England to Catholicism. Her great advantage 
was that by concealing her purpose she was able to make con- 
siderable progress towards its attainment by means ofthe indirect 
assistance of persons who, from various motives, were entirely 
opposed to it. The union of Scotland and England under one 
crown was equally desired by all the six, and on Mary’s head 
it was that the fates apparently designed to set that crown. 
The exact nature of Elizabeth’s attitude towards Mary—her 
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invincible suspicion and hostility— was but gradually revealed to 
Mary herself: for years she cherished the hope of winning the 
Englishwoman’s friendship, and (if we may credit M. Philipp- 
son) of using her as an instrument in accomplishing her pur- 
pose—which purpose implied Elizabeth’s ruin. Her one open, 
irreconcilable opponent was Knox, who knew ‘ not evasion, nor 
equivocation, nor fear, nor managements.’ Knox's opinion that 
Mary had ‘a proud mind, acrafty wit, and—(from Knox’s point of 
view)—an indurate hearte against God and his truth,’ is that prac- 
tically adopted and fully illustrated from new sources of informa- 
tion by M. Philippson. ‘All her promises,’ he says, ‘ of wishing 
to recognise the statu guo as permanent, and especially the pre- 
dominance of Calvinism in Scotland, were hypocritical and 
provisionary, were necessities arising out of the imperious facts 
of the situation.’ And ‘ equally hypocritical were her prayers 
to allow her at least her own liberty of conscience as the thing 
dearest to every honest soul’: for ‘this same liberty she had the 
firm intention of violating in the interests of Catholicism as 
soon as fitting opportunity presented itself.’ He therefore de- 
clines to see in Mary ‘a poor and innocent victim of the 
wickedness of others or a femme perverse succumbing to the 
consequences of her own bad actions,’ for to him she appears 
‘a fighter as courageous as she was rusée, vanquished in the 
defeat of the great cause she had so long defended.’ And this 
is what he means by disavowing a biographical purpose! Un- 
doubtedly, if all Mary’s interests had been concentrated in reli- 
gion, if she had been a zealot of the type (for example) of Mary 
of England, he might have been justified in regarding her 
merely as a religious combatant. But then, notoriously, her 
interests were of all concentrated in religion. How far she 
was an innocent victim, how fara femme perverse, need not now 
be considered ; but M. Philippson himself has pointed out a 
joint in her armour when, in explaining her sudden secret mar- 
riage to Darnley (which, by the way, he holds to have been no 
love-match), he refers to ‘ cette chaleur du sang, cette étourderie, 
et cette rapidité des décisions les plus graves’ (M. Philippson 
had better make himself more certain of the facts as to the 
secret marriage); and he has further mentioned her seductive 
grace as ‘a gift more fatal than useful to the unhappy sovereign 
endowed with it.’ Mary, in short, was very womanly ; clearly, 
therefore, even for historical purposes she is inadequately de- 
scribed as a ‘combatant as courageous as she was rusée.’ 
Whether or not under different circumstances she would have 
rigidly adhered to her purpose of restoring Catholicism is un- 
considered by M. Philippson ; who thus leaves it doubtful if 
her main aim were not rather her own advancement than the 
triumph of her faith. But his general pronouncement on the 
Stewarts cannot be overlooked: that their predominant trait 
was an overmastering egoism, that ‘they considered every- 
thing from the personal point of view, and had not the 
faculty of comprehending the necessities of the general situa- 
tion, nor the real exigencies of the moment.’ Mary, it must be 
remembered, claimed to be not merely Elizabeth’s rightful heir, 
but the rightful possessor of Elizabeth’s throne: which throne, 
according to M. Philippson, she was determined at all hazards 
to obtain. Any compromise she might have sanctioned would 
merely have been used as a lever to oust Elizabeth; but, as 
matter of fact, Elizabeth’s conduct made compromise impos- 
sible, and compelled Mary, whether she would or not, to cast 
in her lot irrevocably with Catholicism. 

Mary’s relations to her half-brother, Lord James Stewart, 
afterwards Earl of Moray, and to the Secretary Maitland are 
more fully expounded by M. Philippson than by any former 
writer: much newinformation having been gleaned and garnered 
from the now published Spanish State papers and the manu- 
scripts acquired within recent years by the British Museum. It 
is made clear that Mary designed to make dupes and tools of 
both ; but (according to M. Philippson) both richly deserved it. 
Moray—‘ a statesman of the first order,’ ‘ austere in life,’ ‘ irre- 
proachable in his private conduct,’ is declared to have been 
actuated solely by the ambition ‘to obtain, if not the crown— 
a design perhaps too dangerous for one of his birth—-at least 
the reality of supreme power,’ and is described as ‘ready to 
range himself on any side that would serve his interests.’ 
M. Philippson’s estimate of Maitland differs little from 
Buchanan’s except for the admission—and the admission is 
important—that he had (as Mr. Skelton has shown) a consistent 
political purpose, namely, the union of Scotland and England. 
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‘What a misfortune for himself,’ exclaims M. Philippson, after 
a catalogue of his good qualities, ‘for his queen and for his 
country, that one so distinguished should have been um /fourbe, 
un liche et un traitre/’ Thus these very admirable volumes, 
which end with the Darnley Marriage. 


A BRAVE MAN’S WORK 


Ireland under the Land League. By CLirFORD LLOyD. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

This volume, extremely interesting and all too brief, con- 
tains the record of the merest fragment of a singularly busy 
and useful life. Mr. Clifford Lloyd began his active career in 
the Burmah Police ; transferred to the Civil Service, he rose 
rapidly to be Deputy-Commissioner ; returning home, he was 
called to the English bar, and received the appointment of 
resident magistrate in Ireland, an office in whose discharge he 
won so much distinction and applause that he was selected for 
one of the Special Resident Magistrates (‘Commissioners,’ it 
was originally proposed to call them) to whom Mr. Forster 
entrusted the maintenance of law and order in the island ; this 
work done, he was sent to Egypt, next to Mauritius, and finally 
to Erzeroum, where his services as British Consul had doubt- 
less proved invaluable, but for an attack of pneumonia which 
carried him off at forty-seven something more than a year ago. 
Of this existence of unremitting activity the only portion dealt 
with here is the period, of less than a couple of years, extend- 
ing from the summer of 1880 down to the resignation of Lord 
Cowper and his Chief Secretary. The memoir was expressly 
designed by Mr. Clifford Lloyd for publication, and is written 
in a Clear, straightforward, animated style, whose only fault is 
a provokingly frequent use of the ‘ split infinitive.’ 

No one, assuredly, could speak with greater authority than 
Mr. Lloyd upon the character and influence of the Land 
League. He was resident magistrate at Belfast when that 
organisation attempted to invade Ulster, and he had the satis- 
faction of protecting a mob of traitors from the attacks of a mob 
of loyalists. His was the credit of pacifying County Longford, 
where, for a wonder, he found the priests on the right side. 
And finally, despatched to Kilmallock, he found himself in 
the heart of perhaps the most disturbed district in Ireland. 
There his energy had full scope. At the head of a compara- 
tively small force he succeeded in restoring order step by step 
throughout a wild and thinly populated country, whose inhabi- 
tants had been completely demoralised by the agitation. The 
narrative of his exploits in County Limerick and County Cork 
is a good deal more exciting than most sensational novels. The 
start in the middle of the night; the sixteen mile march; the 
arrival at the farm at sunrise ; the ringing of the chapel bells ; 
the gathering of the whole country-side ; the seizure and the 
sale of the cattle ; the charge and the dispersing of the mob : 
these, with numberless picturesque incidents in this arduous 
campaign are indicated in Mr. Lloyd’s story with an effect 
which is but heightened by his invariable simplicity and self- 
restraint. It is astounding to think of these scenes as having 
been of daily occurrence in any part of the United Kingdom 
within the last ten years ; it is alarming to reflect that they may 
be of daily occurrence again if the British elector be governed 
by sentiment and whim. We can imagine no work better cal- 
culated than this to impress upon the careless and inattentive 
mind the real issue at stake in Ireland. Fascinating as is the 
tale, the moral is of still greater interest and moment. 

In the first place, it may be gathered from Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s narrative what the true character and aims of the Land 
League agitation were. There were plenty of people then to 
call it ‘ constitutional,’ just as there are plenty of people now to 
call the national movement constitutional. Never was there a 
more impudent imposture. Wherever the Land League came; 
there also, in inevitable sequence, came outrage, murder, and 
the most grinding social tyranny. Mr. Clifford Lloyd avows 
his conviction—a conviction shared by all competent judges, 
as, for example, Mr. Arthur Kavanagh—that Mr. Parnells 
ultimate object was the separation of Ireland from Great 

sritain. But Mr. Parnell knew his countrymen through and 
through. He was well enough aware that they would not ‘ play’ 
at a purely Fenian movement. He must appeal to their cupidity 
to arouse enthusiasm ; and his tactics were an immense success. 
In a comparatively brief period he brought Ireland into a state 
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almost worse than civil war, and had created one of the most 
powerful and diabolical engines conceivable for the subversion 
of British rule. The leading spirits in the movement were 
ne’er-do-weels of the worst type. The prosperous farmers held 
aloof at first, and only came in afterwards upon compulsion. 
But though the gentleman who opined that while three men 
hold together the kingdoms are less by three may have taken 
an unduly optimistic view of his position, it is beyond doubt 
that a collection of ‘corner boys,’ publicans, ruffians, and dis- 
affected priests, by determination, audacity, and unscrupulous- 
ness, so far prevailed on the inert and flabby mass of public 
opinion as to throw a great part of Ireland into intolerable 
bondage. Of course, the combination should never have been 
allowed a fair start. Mr. Clifford Lloyd pays an unstinted and 
glowing tribute to the loyalty with which Mr. Forster and his 
colleagues stood by their subordinates in Ireland, but he is at 
no trouble to conceal his opinion that the measures taken to 
repress crimefwere too long delayed. No Government can 
afford to despise the combined efforts of even a handful of de- 
sperate, ill-conditioned, and rebellious men. The general public 
is helpless unless its sentiments find expression and, if neces- 
sary, be translated into action by a vigilant executive. 

The second lesson Mr. Lloyd has to teach is no less plain 
than the first. It is this: that even when you have been 
foolish enough to give disaffection and anarchy a fair start, 
it is nevertheless possible to overtake and defeat them by the 
exercise of firmness and determination. No clumsier weapon 
for the instant suppression of crime was probably ever forged 
than Mr. Forster's Coercion Act. Yet in the hands of brave 
and resolute men like Mr. Lloyd it worked wonders. The 
resources of a regularly constituted Government have only to 
be drawn upon to a very limited extent to appal the evildoer ; 
but there must be no hesitation about signing and cashing the 
cheques. Twenty peasants, says Mr. Lloyd, will disperse on 
receiving the order to do so, z/ they feel confident that the order 
is meant to be carried out. ‘If the Irish are treated with 
strength, firmness, and justice in government, there is no people 
more easy to rule ; but, on the other hand, there is no people 
who will more readily take extreme advantage of the smallest 
display of weakness.’ It is the neglect of this truism by suc- 
cessive British Governments which has been the curse of Ire- 
land. It is the steady recollection of it which has made Mr. 
Balfour's administration a triumphant success. He had to 
begin Mr. Forster’s and Mr. Clittord Lloyd’s work anew from 
the beginning ; he has been fortunate—thanks to better ma- 
chinery, and thanks toa surer and stronger genius for govern- 
ment—in carrying it to an unrivalled pitch of perfection. But 
a year’s anarchy can destroy what it has taken the industry 
of five years to build up. If the constituencies see fit to re- 
turn Mr. Gladstone to power, they may have contrived to 
render Mr. Balfour's achievement ephemeral ; but they may 
rest assured that order is still Heaven’s first law, and that 
the weary work will have to be taken up once more, though 
rendered doubly difficult by their unpardonable folly. 


OLD AND NEW 


‘here is no apparent reason why there should be a public 
for la Reine Margot in English ; for the chief, if not the only, 
interest of her A/émoz’es is an interest of style, and that is pre- 
cisely the one which is not to be retained in a translation. As 
an essay in autobiography, indeed, the book is worthless. Mar- 
yuérite was half-Valois and half-Medici; she had the morals 
of her age forbye, and was as far removed from chastity as 
Catharine of Russia or Queen Semiramis ; she was suspected 
of murder at least once ; yet she paints herself as a kind of 
ready-made angel, and takes pleasure in offering that delightful 
old ribald who wrote the Dames galantes—and was as a reser- 
voir whereinto had flowed and trickled and been voided the 
scandals of a sequence of courts as scandalous as have ever 
existed—such an arrangement of facts as must have made him 
grin with a mixture of delight in her wit and of amazement in 
her impudence. However, that there is such a public as will 
suffice to make an issue of this piece of special pleading re- 
munerative is shown by the fact that here—in the JZemoirs of 
Marguérite de Valois (London: Nimmo)—that issue is. The 
translation is the work of Violet Fane (who contributes an intel- 
ligent and not ungenerous introduction), and is as successful as 
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one had any right to expect, though of course there is little or 
nothing left of the perfume and charm of the original: the 
portraits, of which there are eight, are well chosen and well 
reproduced ; all that is wanted is an appendix, which, for the 
due understanding of what has gone before, should include the 
Divorce Satyrique and a few choice cases from Brantome. 

‘On the northernmost point of Australia, decent in my one 
cowrie-shell, I stand.’ Thus the author of Towards Democracy 
‘London : Unwin), now in its third edition ; and it is a fact 
that, if you substitute Whitman for Australia and insert an 
‘in-’ before the ‘decent,’ that exactly describes his position. 
Thus, indeed, he stands ; and the Fabians, which will none of 
their Morley—(who, to be sure, would gladly return the com- 
pliment, if he were but in office again)—regard him, it is said, 
with wonder and delight. It is not difficult to put yourself at 
their point of view, and then delight and wonder in him also. 
For, if it be that the Socialistic ideal is that everybody shall be 
so much like everybody else that the nobody who is merely him- 
self is hereby proved to be anti-social and deserving of the rope, 
then Mr. Carpenter has gone some way towards deserving the 
enthusiasm of the good Fabian. For, though he is not like 
everybody, he has shown that, if you only give him the chance, 
he could be : shown it, too, by contriving to resemble one man 
so closely that, if you can but forget the thing called genius, 
you shall constantly think you are dealing—even to that old, 
brave, tan-faced indifference to commas that we know—with 
Whitman. It isa pity ; for Mr. Carpenter has an eye of his 
own, and can see out of it; also he is sincere—not to say 
yearnest—in the cause of his jabbering ; also, he is the natural 
democratic Ass, yet is not seldom sympathetic ; also, he can 
sometimes make a decent phrase, and ring out a human and 
respectable idea. but if ‘the Message’ be worth no better ex- 
pression than he—after Walt Whitman—is pleased to give it, 
then so much the better for the world. It is a pity—for him ; 
but really the World has something very much better to do 
than listening to him Inarticulate Imperturbe, exampling in- 
dependence (which is the essence of Democracy) by as abject 
a surrender of self—or Soul, or whatever else the name—as 
exists in letters, and calling loudly that the only way towards 
anything is by a servile and disgusting imitation. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, in his Landscape Geology (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), insists that the poor painter, all-too often not the 
master of one trade, should add the study of geology to his other 
responsibilities. Geology, Mr. Miller holds, is quite as impor- 
tant as costume or history. And therein weagree. But then the 
artist is not an archzologist, and such knowledge of ancient 
furniture and old-fashioned garments as he deems it prudent to 
acquire does not in the smallest degree affect his art. It is 
purely incidental, and, if it be permitted to encroach upon the 
province of art, the consequence is pedantry and general dis- 
aster. So also geology seems but a hindrance. For sciences 
go behind appearances, and the painter who has a smattering 
of Lyall is likely to put upon his canvas facts which fe knows 
but which none else sees. Turner has been a thousand times 
applauded as a geologist among landscape-painters. And Mr. 
Miller, whose opinion on a matter of geology carries the utmost 
weight, has a poor opinion of the Turneresque interpretation of 
rocks. ‘He brings the Alps into England,’ says Mr. Miller, 
‘and features of Yorkshire into the Alps.’ That is precisely 
what we should anticipate. A hand-to-mouth acquaintance 
with geology deadens the faculty of observation ; and Turner, 
just because he had some knowledge of a science deemed by 
Mr. Hugh Miller essential to the painter, could not rightly dis- 
tinguish between Yorkshire and the Alps. Also, we feel certain 
that the painter whom our geologist reproaches with drawing 
boulders like nothing in Nature was an eminent geologist. 
For to draw aright you must possess a sure eye and be master 
of your materials. Analysis and classification are repugnant to 
the artistic temperament, and none but the inveterate water- 
colour draughtsman (British) would deign to outrage the 
example of the old masters and of Corot. We have also received 

a new edition, being the second, of /s/and Life (London : Mac- 
millan), by Alfred Russel Wallace; a new edition of /# Sz/k 
Attire (London : Sampson Low), in the admirable reissue of 
William Black’s novels; a new edition of Wa/ks, Talks, Travels, 
and Exploits of Two Schoolboys (London: Macmillan), by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson; a new edition of Psalms and Litanies 
(London: Unwin), by Rowland Williams ; Ze Souvenir of 
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‘King Henry the Eighth, Presented at the Lyceum Theatre 
(London: Black and White Publishing Co.), an admirable re- 
production of drawings by several artists, and one of the 
best pieces of advertising ever invented ; and the first part of 
the new issue of Literary Opinion (London : Methuen), a great 
improvement upon the old one, with a sound appreciation of 
Walt Whitman by Gilbert Parker, an excellent note on the 
Decadence by Charles Whibley, and much good reading 
besides. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 


A Daughters Heart. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. London : White. 

Bid Me Good-Bye. The Hon. Mrs. Henniker. London: 
Bentley. 

Mr. Witts Widow. Anthonv Hope. London: Innes. 

Our Hands Have Met. J.T. Blanche. London: Ward and 
Downey. 

Sunset Pass. Charles King. London: Gay. 

The Lady of Fort St. John. M. H. Catherwood. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Under Other Conditions. WW. S. Lach-Szyrma. 
Black. 

Under Two Skies. E.W. Hornung. London: Black. 


London : 


VERSE 

A Childs Garland of Songs. Words by R. L. Stevenson: 
Music by C. V. Stanford. London: Longmans. 2s. 

Cressy to Tel-el-Kebir. C. R. Low. London: Mitchell. 
los. 6d. 

Edie, the Little Foundling. L.S. London: Digby. 

Idylis of Womanhood. C. A. Dawson. London: Heinemann. 

5s. 

Lays and Legends. (Second Series.) 
Longmans. 5s. 

Leading Cases and Other Diversions. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
London : Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


E. Nesbit. London: 


TRAVEL 
A Trip Round the World. Castie Hill. London: Ward and 
Downey. 2s. 6d. 
Our Life in Swiss Highlands. J. A. Symonds. 
Black. 7s. 6d. 
The Discovery of America. John Fiske. London: Macmillan. 
18s. 


London: 


BioGRAPHY 


Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. Translated by A. J. Butler. 
London: Longmans. 32s. 

The Earl of Derby. George Saintsbury. London: Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 


History 


Bombay, 1885-90. W. W. Hunter. London: Frowde. 15s. 

Intermediate History of England. HH. F. Wright. London : 
Bell. 6s. 

The Chetwynds of Ingestre. 
London: Longmans. 14s. 

The Costume of the Clans. John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart and 
Charles Edward Stuart. Edinburgh: Grant. 12 gs. 

The Making of Italy. The O’Clery. London: Kegan Paul. 
16s. 


H. E. Chetwynd-Stapylton. 


THEOLOGY 


Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. ¥E. A. Litton. London: 
Stock. 

Sunday Thoughts of a Guildsman. J. T. Maclagan. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 

The Problem of Immortality. FE. Petavel; Translated by 
F. A. Freer. London : Stock. 


MISCELLANEA 


Across the Plains. W. L. Stevenson. London: Chatto. 6s. 

A New English Grammar. Henry Sweet. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 

Botanical Types. W.E. Fothergill. Edinburgh: Thin. 2s. 

Dangerous Structures. G. H. Blagrove. London: Batsford. 
3s. 6d. 

Dante's Eleven Letters. Translated and Edited by C. S. Latham. 
London: Arnold. 6s. 

Education. J. Williams. London: Black. 5s. 

Examples of Stables. J. Birch. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 7s. 

Extracts from ‘The Chase.’ Wllustrated by G. W. Scarlett. 
London: Day. 2Is. 

Health and Holiness. ¥.P.Cobbe. London: Bell. ts. 

History of Watches. J. F. Kendal. London: Lockwood. 


2s. 6d. - 
House Drainage. G,. A. T. Middleton. London: Batsford. 
3s. 6d. 








Trish Fairy Tales. W.B. Yeats. London: Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Law Relating to Corporation Duty. T. Hewitt. London: 
Butterworth. 6s. 

Manual of Mining. M. C. Ihlseng. London: Kegan Paul. 
18s. 

On Editing d-schylus. A.W. Verrall. London: Macmillan. 
Is. 

Progressive Mathematical Examples. 
London: Macmillan. 2s. 

The Australian Handbook for 1892. London : Gordon. 1os. 6d. 

The Book of Choice Ferns. G. Schneider. Vol. 1. London: 
Gill. 21s. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1891. London : Sampson 
Low. 5s. 

The Horticultural Exhibitors Handbook. WW. Williamson. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 3s. 6d. 

The Fallacy of Saving. J. M. Robertson. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

The ‘Jataka, with Commentary. Edited by V. Fausboll. 
Vol. v. London: Kegan Paul. 28s. 

The Story of our Continent. N.S. Shaler. London: Arnold. 
3s. 6d. 
Pe | 

Within an Hour of London Town. ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 


A. T. Richardson, 


ForEIGN 


Contes divertissants. <A. Silvestre. Paris: Librairie illustrée 
3 fr. Soc. 

Cas passionnels. Réné Maizeroy. Paris : Ollendorff. 3 fr. soc 

Die Spongien der Adria. Wie Kalkschwanne. _ R. von Lenden- 
feld. Leipzig: Engelmann. tIom. 

Die Schatzsucher. WW. Jensen. Leipzig: Reissner. 6m. 

Die Sieger in den olymptschen Spielen. H. Forster. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 1m. 
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im Jahre \8y1. F. Blass. Kiel: Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung. Im. 

Die mittelenglische Romanze Str Fyrumbras und thr Verhalt- 
niss sumaltfranz. Fierabras. C. Reichel. Leipzig: Fock. 
Im. 50 pf. 

Discours de réception. Pierre Loti. Paris: Lévy. 1 fr. 

Etnlettung in die neugriechische Grammatik. G. N. Hatzikadis. 
Leipzig : Breitkopf. 10m. 

Kardinal Manning. A. Zimmermann. 
50 pf. 

Karitkart. . Havely. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. Soc. 

La soctété moderne. ¥tudes morales et politiques. C. Seneuil. 
Paris: Guillemin. 5 fr. 

Laschi; Le crime polttique et les révolutions. C. et R. Lom- 
-broso. 2vols. Paris: Alcan. 15 fr. 

LV Esthétique’ de Schiller. F.Montargis. Paris: Alcan. 4 fr. 

Le monsteur au paraplute. J. Moinaux. Paris: Marpon 
3 fr. soc. 

Lettres de femmes. M. Prévost. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Regain d@amour, Oliver de Chastel. Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 50c. 

Vom Ural zum Ganga. Skizzen zur Urgeschichte der Mensch- 
heit. H. Brunnhofer, Leipzig: Friedrich. 8 m. 


Frankfurt: Fosser. 
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On antique paper, cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; hand-made paper, roxburgh, 7s. 6d. net; 
large paper, 21s. net. 


BOOKS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT. By James 
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THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. By Emmanue 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMANCIPATION OF IN- 
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Illustrated. 
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BY THE LATE W. C. MAGEE, D.D., ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK. 


SPEECHES and Literary Remains. 


by his Son, CHARLES S. MAGEE. 


Edited 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Zn the Press. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF ALL SCRIPTURE ; 


and other Sermons. Edited by his Son, CHARLES S. MAGEE. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Second Thousand. 


‘Will secure wide acceptance, not only on account of their wonderful eloquence, 
but their catholic spirit.’— Scotsman. 


GROWTH IN GRACE; 


And other Sermons. With Introduction by his Grace the ARCH 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Second Thousand, 


oA fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence who did not misuse his magnificent 
5. —Recora. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE. 


Sermons on Special Occasions. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Fifth Thousand. 
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Kookman. 
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God’s Moral Law. A Series of Discourses on the Ten Com- 


mandments. Crown Svo, §s. [Jz April. 
BY HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
THE oe CHRIST; 
And +r Sermons. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Jn April. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 





THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. Short Studies on the Old Testament. New 


Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ln the Press. | 
We do not think that the story of Creation has ever been treated with so largea | 
saygacity and so full an appreciation of what could and what could not be taught to 
primitive and, as we may say, infantine man. ... Mr. Gladstone applies these 
principles with what we may call a statesmanlike insight and subtlety.’—Sfectator 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


STRANGERS YET. 


A Story. With numerous Illustrations, New and Cheap Edition, 
[ Just Published. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An excellent sketch of character.’—A thenaum. 


EDITED BY MARGARET HOWITT. 


MARY HOWITT. 


An Autobiography. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 
New and Cheap Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘One of the most comt ani nable books of our time. ‘There is a nameless charm 
in holding converse with one who has lived in our own world, and who can yet tell 
us how her mother met Dr. Johnson and Miss Burney.'—Academy. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, Covent Carden, London. 


HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED. PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


chinabtail STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptuble increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES 





DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


2FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


ee 








R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Colle of Old English, French, and Dutcn 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, C ffers, Tables, Chairs, C himing Ciocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, E ngr ravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT 





Thousands of /lustrated 
aay Descriptive 
Testimonials \\ Uz Se Pamphlet 
containing 
| from all Ranks 85 =~ __— Selection 4 
Testimonials, 
and Classes y Yf AM Se Price List, etc., 
Uj | A\ Gratis and 
of Society. ANA, Post Free. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 


| rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 


name as a re ong 

The Rev. G. W. Gurst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir, e or to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 


| Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 


| quite crippled him at times. 





Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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44, 4%, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up, 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE Funp, 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wao. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErRT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 - for Three and Four Years. 
5 Br for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Shipping Ennouncements. 


PPP LDL SLD LDL LID LDL LD DDL LDL DS LD LD LD SD LDL LD SD SD PSPS SD LSD SD SSD SDSS 


.& O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and -Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, ._.) 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA,) Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,| ai. nate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA,| */ 
and ALEXANDRIA, .  .  .) Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Office, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. NepeEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GroxrGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPIFAL, : : ° - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ ‘ , : , 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 18,493 


A. H. CAMPBEL L, Esq. $ Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, | 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, / 


hotel and hydropathic 


Elnnouncements. 


~ 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellineton Hotel, 


MounT EpurRaimM. 
Under the distir nguis shed patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
outh aspect ; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room}; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. : 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pack, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


EDINBURGH. 
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[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices— 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


Managers—{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., { “pounce 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Mait SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Pain NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
~ Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, 7a Suez Canal, every 28 days 
TO CHINA, ja Suez Canal, every 2 3 days. 
Fe istest Vessels i he Chi na Tr 
Ex irsi ns to Germany, Italy, and th " Medite t “Cu isine and accommoda 
tion unsurpassed General Agents: KELLE R. Ww ALI AIS & CO. 32 Cockspur 
Street, ‘Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 


& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE mini SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUIT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment 








FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


Dean! RY, CARLISLE, Warch 14, 1876. 
Sir,—1 have so many inquiries on a the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experi ience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me L aville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, whic h are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific an id an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Liovor or Pits Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


aT ae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Niece 





S eed 1 02. Pac we ipa by oo and 11h. Tins, which 
keep the Toe ORM COMALLION. 
iii iat Dennen teehee , STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Cast/e'on every} et and Tin. 


PLAYER’sS Navy Cut CIGARETTES in P: ickets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
: The f wil t from tl >Re evie Yi R evie ws, Nov. 1 , is of interest to every Smoker :- 
THI P be TN rH E wi poh The picture drawn by our He, tt poor 
id man k ay at: empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 








rres h 
‘J r in tl ri f th f 

‘ 7 kers i 1 workhouses with toba la aid 

i by « lards, Iam the most selfish of mort Ss, a he ver give acent 
y 1 lled charity; but thi cae é “ae urs ay t once to the 
syI ie lened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London . would at once 
st r cting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

§ quaintanc yut, unf mately, my bu siness compels me to “| a wa erer round the 
: Conti mee “ae the non nine months. I car te we ver, eo lit and wo td like to 
id of what I consider the’ BEST SMOKING "TOB ACCO, viz., 


‘PL AYE R s "N! AY 7s CUT’ * (this is not ap advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the amount.’ 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 











MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK ° THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 6 
wanen, ots. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIMB 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED 4 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAK 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as ahove) in Biue Ink, across the Lavel of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


The FIRST & P O | Delicious for | 
‘Manufactured in the OW LS SO BLANC-MANCE, | 
"UNITED KINGDOM. er ay ROYAL APPOINTMENS S CUSTARDS, 

p ¥ ee * aa % 





Has 35 YEARS’ TABLE-JELLIES, 


| PIE-CRUSTS, 
World-Wide 











CAKES, etc. | 
__ Reputation for COR OU 
| UNVARYING Be tea A Valuable Food 
| EXCELLENCE |. MANUFACTURERS omer BO AND PURVEYORS tor CHILDREN 
| of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 
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